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Athens > 1900. 
ERRIBLE — sounds 


ot masons at 
work — only too 
suggestive of “ re- 
storation ”—strike 
on the ear of the 
visitor to the sum- 
mit of the Acro- 
polis in this year 
1900. To most 
people the idea of restoring so fragmentary 
a miin as the Parthenon must appear 
sufficiently grotesque. Might we not as well 
set to work on Karnak or Phile, which also 


claim attention for similar reasons’ There 


is, however, a certain amount of excuse to 
urge in the case of the west front of the 
Parthenon, {ts portico is a fairly well 
preserved example of ancient architecture, 
and without some serious repairs the 
fragment is in danger of losing a certain 
completeness which it at present possesses. 

In this very unusual example of “ restora- 
tion” certain practical difficulties suggested 
themselves at the outset. The most defec- 
tive parts demanding immediate attention 
were the great blocks of marble forming the 
architrave. The space to be spanned be- 
‘tween the columns is as much as 8 ft. in the 


‘clear. This would, of course, have been very 


great for any system of mere iron ties or 
Supports, and so a regular reinstatement of 
the defective and cracked architraves had to 
‘be undertaken in marble. The system which 
thas been adopted is, perhaps, fairly satis- 
factory under the circumstances, although it 
would have been more in accordance with 
modern feeling in such matters to use some 
merely mechanical support. 

In examining these very necessary repairs 
the idea persistently suggests itself that 
Some use might have been made of the 
“onumerable sections of the original archi- 
‘trave (in good condition) which serve at 
present to litter the top of the Acropolis. 
By making use of these old portions (many 
‘of which are absolutely perfect and ready 
for se-use), instead of introducing new 





marble, two very great advantages might 
have been gained. In the first place, the 
ground around the Parthenon would have 
been cleared to some extent and restored to 
its original condition, instead of presenting, 
as at present, the appearance of a disused 
quarry ; and the old weather-stained marble 
would certainly have harmonised better with 
the rest of the ruin. But instead of adopting 
any such system, the restoring engineers 
have gone to work in the usual “ restoring” 
manner, and are drawing immense blocks of 
fresh marble from the quarries for the 
purpose ; and the cracked or defective por- 
tions, as they are removed, are being added 
to the labyrinth of marble blocks which 
crowd the site of the temple, adding to the 
confusion and disorder of the ruins. Many 
of the capitals of the western portico are 
being renewed ; these with their brand-new 
appearance will have a particularly dis- 
turbing effect under the circumstances. 

The restoration of the west end of the 
Parthenon may now be considered a fait 
accompli, and, considering the extent to 
which it has been carried, the idea suggests 
itself that the flanks of the temple might be 
rebuilt as far as the fallen materials permit. 
Such a reconstructicn of the fallen columns, 
and even some portion of the cella walls, 
would be perfectly easy, and would add 
immense interest to the building for the 
ordinary traveller. At present the visitor to 
the Acropolis finds himself wandering ina 
maze of fallen columns and dééris. His 
ideas of what the Parthenon may once have 
been are formed with difficulty under such 
conditions ; but if these fallen columns were 
replaced, their stupendous effect would 
be well worth the trouble and trifling ex- 
pense. This replacement would not be in 
reality so much a “ restoration ” as the work 
which has recently been carried out at the 
west end. 

The great Doric columns of the flanks of 
the Parthenon lie as they fell at the moment 
of the explosion of the Turkish powder 
barrels on September 26, 1687. Rolled 
over in separate drums from the high stylo- 
bate, they must have struck the ground with 





tremendous force. Perhaps, however, the 


comparatively bare rocky platform, as we 
see it at the present time, was covered with 
earth in those days. In any case it is very 
astonishing that the marble should not have 
been more shattered in its fall than it was. 
Such an example of resistance to con 

cussion is deserving of special study by a 
geologist. To replace these columns would 
be as easy as a child's playing with toy 
bricks. 

The admirable reconstruction of the 
beautiful little temple of Niké, on the pro- 
jecting side of the Propylaa, and the replace- 
ment of much of the Erechtheion, which took 
place in 1835, under the care o! certain 
German archzologists, afford excellent pre- 
cedents of what might be done with the 
greatest advantage tor the heaps of ruin 
which at present obscure the surroundings oi 
the Parthenon. These old Greek monu- 
ments, in which no kind of mortar or 
cement has ever been used, and where the 
stones have been accurately squared or 
rounded to fit their relative positions, lend 
themselves very easily to such a method of 
reconstruction. The temple of Niké had 
absolutely disappeared at the beginning of 
the past century, its marble blocks used up 
in the Turkish bastions of the Beule gate. 
Now it stands once more complete, a very 
inconsiderable portion missing, and nothing 
which affects its genera! design, the whole a 
remarkable example of the vicissitudes to 
which a building may be subject, and of the 
patient care and perseverance of the archwo 
logists of seventy years ago. 

The above remarks apply equally to the 
ruins of the Propylwa and the ruined stair- 
case. After the removal of the mediava! 
buildings on the Acropolis and the Tower of 
the Franks in 1875—a piece of restoration 
which Freeman, Lenormant, and other ar- 
cheeologists protested against at the time, 
and every one must regret at the present day 
—this part of the ruins was leit in a very 
unsatisfactory state. The visitor has to 
climb over rugged rocks, up the broken 
remains of the ancient staircase, and even- 
tually finds himself on the remaining upper 
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platform amongst masses of marble entabla- 
ture which have fallen from the roof. His 
impressions of what the original entrance 
to the Acropolis was like would have almost 
been clearer in the days when the mediaeval 
walls still served to form an intelligible 
construction. It is to be hoped that, when 
the trolley machinery for drawing up the 
new marble for use at the Parthenon is even- 
tually removed, something may be done to 
render this most impressive of al! ancient 
gateways a little more intelligible by clear- 
ing away the fallen fragments. 

At the present time (September, 1900) 
fresh excavations are being made in the 
immense mound of earth which has accu- 
mulated outside the lower portion of the 
Propylaza. The object of this is to bring to 
light a possible ancient roadway which led 
up to the Acropolis from Athens. Large 
numbers of house walls and other remains 
have been unearthed, showing this to have 
been a thickly populated centre at one time. 
These ruins seem chiefly medizval! or Byzan- 
tine, superimposed through successive ages, 
and afterwards covered over with the heaps 
of earth and d¢éris cast forth in 1875, when 
the Turkish earthwork fortifications were 
pulled down. The laying bare of this 
ancient road is a matter of great interest, 
but to complete the scheme of excavation a 
few remaining traces of mediaval fortifica- 
tion about the Beulé gate will have to be 
removed, and then little more than the bare 
rock will remain at that point. 

The unfortunate monuments of the Acro- 
polis have now reached their lowest stage 
of ruin and ill-usage by the successive 
generations and nationalities which have 
made use of them each in a different way. 
The Parthenon—a shrine of the lost religion 
of the ancients, the precise use of which 
remains a mystery—has been by turns a 
Latin Cathedral, a Byzantine church, a 
mosque, and a powder magazine. It is now 
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miration of the world for more than a 
hundred years. A restored ruin must always 
have a grotesque appearance when the 
restoration takes the form of inserted new 
material and workmanship. In the present 
case only the extreme difficulty of satisfac- 
torily supporting the enormous weight of the 
parts in danger can excuse a departure from 
the more usual and common-sense applica- 
tion of mere bolts and straps of iron to hold 
the different parts together. 

Little has been done by excavators in 
Athens itself of recent years. The almost 
unintelligible ruins of the Stoa (in modern 
language, bazaar) of Attalos—-built in ac. 
15§9—have been unearthed and are being 
arranged for public inspection. The curious 


| inscription which once decorated it has been 


discovered aud restored, but very little else 
of a monumental description has been found. 
A few of the various mediaval badges— 
probably acting as coats-of-arms in the days 
of the Athenian Dukedom—may be observed 
amongst the heaps of fragments within the 
enclosure. 

Roman remains in Athens seem to count 
for little with modern archxologists, and 
they are consequently proportionately un- 
touched. The great theatre of Herodes 
Atticus is in a remarkably well preserved 
condition, and its traditional wood roof may 
still afford a problem for future students. 
Certainly there is not much trace of any 
wood construction on any of the inside 
walls, but Roman methods of carpentry and 
covering of large spaces are little known, 
they have not received that study and atten- 
tion which they well deserve. 

The curious “ Tower of the Winds” has 
been criticised as a‘work of advanced deca- 
dence, and as such has been quite abandoned 
by the restorers to a fortunate neglect. Not 
so with the beautiful “ Choragic Monument 
of Lysicrates,” this charming little monument 





being “restored” as a ruined curiosity for | 
the admiration of future ages. But will our! 
descendants appreciate our well-intentioned | 
efforts, any more than we are disposed to| 
value the restorations of our forefathers? At 
the beginning of the past century a German 
architect very nearly obtained the commission 
to rebuild the whole Parthenon, but luckily 
funds were not forthcoming, so that “ job” 
was pigeon-holed. Perhaps the present res- 
toration is hardly less damaging in its degree 





to the fragment which has been the ad- 


seems to have been “restored” in every 
sense of that word about the middle of the 
past century, according to a pompous French 
inscription at its base. 

The Emperor Hadrian—-greatest of all the 
building Emperors—gave Athens one of his 
grandest temples, of which a very small 
fragment now remains. The eighteenth- 
century views of Athens show a much 
greater number of columns standing than at 
present, but the lime burners seem to have 
found the ruin particularly convenient. 
Possibly the few remaining columns at the 


angle of the temple are much im the same 
condition as in Turkish times, when 
Stylites saint occupied their architraye 
Hadrian's market-place still contributes to 
form the town gaol of Athens. Very few 0) 
its parts are freed from the exceedingly 
squalid modern houses which have beep 
built up against its walls, and the whole 
neighbourhood is particularly uniny ting 
Close by are the few old mosques sti!) 
standing in Athens, long since deprived co), 
their minarets and converted into private 
dwellings of the most squalid character. 
Modern Athens dates from the midd'e 
of the nineteenth century. 
features are of the very poorest type 
of modern Levantine cities, the kind oj 
building to be found in Alexandria, Smyma, 
or Odessa. Naturally the architects o) 
modern Athens have aspired to reproduc: 
the well-known characteristics of the anciext 
Classic monuments — characteristics of 
totally different race, and a long out-ot-date 
state of society and culture ; and the resu't 
is, of course, utterly incongruous. The detai!s 
of the Acropolis monuments are plastered, «: 
cut in marble veneer, on every house in the 
town, without any regard to their appro- 
priateness. Most of the architects employed 
have been Germans, and consequent’ 
but for the semi-Oriental mode ot! 
struction (or absence of sound constru 
tion’, the designs would seem equally « 
home in Munich. Such a style of o 
struction, peculiar to the Levant, is doomed 
to brief existence. The common houses bu! 
but a few years back are often in a deplor 
able state of decay ; useless roofs , wails nile! 
with rotten timber ; careless, cheap building 
of all kinds cause collapse alter twenty 
thirty years of existence. he Oriental 
mind is singularly averse to any idea © 
repair, and so these houses sink into vr 
heaps of défris which always mark an oid 
site in the Levant. Within the last tex 
years the people who live in Athens one 
can hardly call so mixed a society by ary 
other name) have evidently become ratner 
dissatisfied with the feeble appropriations 
of Classic details for their modern buiidings, 
and an effort is being made to revive the 
more natural Byzantine style. As 4! 
example, a small square building wit? 
a central dome, which constitutes the 
Greek exhibit at the present Paris hxpo- 
sition, is to be re-erected in Athens, 
and to constitute the home of the new 
School of Art. A few other modern pub!:c 
buildings betray the same revolution I 
ideas, and a very great improvement 00 the 
lath and plaster “ Classic” style may perhaps 
be the result. The orthodox clergy have 
always displayed a certain disine]ination ” 
adopt the details of the Parthenon or te 
Erechtheion for their churches ; their incon: 
gruity is too self-apparent; and the pa 
gencies of a cross plan prevent mir 
resemblance to any Classic building. he 
cathedral built some twenty years ago ‘5 4 
deplorable design covered with “Classic 
ornaments of a meaningless character, 2°" 
there is another very large church called , 
Constantin in the same style, notyet )aishee 
but since the Russians built theirelega”! little 
Byzantine church in the Rue des —— 
a marked improvement in ecclesiastical taste 
has manifested itself. ; 
In the environs of Athens a remarkable 
piece of “restoration” is in progress. vs 
curious Roman tomb-monument of C. Jube 
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Philopappus, dated a.p. 114, is being very 
thoroughly restored in somewhat the same 
manner as the Parthenon. The monu- 
ment, consisting of a sort of wall, 40 ft. 
high and about 33 ft. wide, curved on 
plan, and decorated with niches, statues, 
aod carvings of a very common Koman 
type, has a most singular resemblance 
to a very ordinary Renaissance altar-piece. 
About one-third of this monument is miss- 
ing, and the remaining two-thirds are now 
undergoing a most thorough “ restoration.” 
What can be the use of restoring the ruined 
portions of such a fragment with fresh 
marble and modern sculpture ? 

The very interesting example of a Byzan- 
tine convent at Daphne, not far from Athens, 
where the Frankish Dukes of the De la 
Roche family were buried, has passed 
through the restorers’ hands, and the ducal 
sarcophagi, with curious versions of Euro- 
pean coats-of-arms, have been turned out of 
their vaulted resting places into a yard where 
they now serve as cattle troughs. The 
building has been a good deal rebuilt, and its 
historical associations, of unique interest, 
have been destroyed. But alas! such an 
instance as this is merely characteristic of 
modern Greece. To the modern Slavs all 
historical intere st (to the foreigner ) is supposed 
to centr: in the age of Pericles, and 
unfortunately they will probably not dis- 
cover until too late that the Dyzantine 
and medieval periods of history in the 
peninsula have also great 
many of those visitors whom they desire to 
see in ever greater numbers wintering in 
Athens. Everywhere in modern Greece the 
destruction of mediaeval 
going on; only a year ago the marvellously 
picturesque fortifications of Nauplia (Napoli 
di Romania) were destroyed in a most 
purposeless manner, and the 
houses which the walls had served to screen 
laid bare. 
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Tue whole architectural pro- 
The } . . , 
The late fession will have heard with 


Mr. W. Young. 

sincere regret of the death of 
Mr. William Young, just as he had secured 
one of the greatest opportunities that any 
architect could expect to have, and while the 
great building which he might have hoped 
to have seen completed under his own 
direction was still only in existence on 
paper. Indirectly, it may be said that he 
almost sacrificed himself to his War Office 
design, for there is no doubt that his 
arduous labour on it had for the time 
told on his health, and rendered him less 
able to cope with the illness to which 
he succumbed. Mr. Young was an enthu- 
siast in his work, and in this matter of the 
War Office design he had made innumerable 
studies and sketches before he could satisfy 
himself. Mr. Young’s predilections ob- 
viously were always in the direction of 
orthodox Classic design, which he treated 
with great dignity though perhaps, previous 
to the War Office design, not with great 
originality. His Glasgow Municipal Build- 
ings, his most important executed work, we 
have never been able to admire very 
much, and therefore felt, in the first  in- 
Stance, as we believe others did, rather a 
doubt as to his selection for the War 
Office; but it must be admitted that he 
fully vindicated the choice, and produced a 


design of great dignity (the more remarkably 
so because the irregular outline of the in- 
adequate site selected by the Government 
was very much against him), and admirably 
planned for its purpose, It will now have 
to be put into other hands to be carried out, 
and we hope that his design will be re- 
spected, and carried out as he left it. It is 
only justice to him that this should be done, 
since he has not lived to carry it out himself. 


Ir is stated that the London 
Pn County Council are going to 

submit three of the street 
designs to their valuer to report on their 
“financial aspect.” Thisis all very well; 
but it ought to be remembered, in justice to 
the architects, that they were not asked to 
make the most financially economical design, 
but the dest design; though, of course, 
the practical conditions of street architecture 
must come into the problem. If another 
report be correct, that the Council are pro- 
posing to make use of portions from different 
designs piecemeal, they will do what must 
result in failure, besides being most unfair to 
the architects concerned. 


THe recently-reported case of 
Arbitration. the Manchester Ship Canal 
Company v. S. Pearson & Son, 
Limited, is of importance in regard to 
arbitration. There had been an agreement 
to refer any dispute between the parties to 
three arbitrators, one to be appointed by 
each of the parties and the third by the two 
so appointed. One of the parties only 
appointed an arbitrator, but the other did 
not and commenced an action at law. 
Thereupon the first party took out a 
summons to stay the action, and on appeal 
the order to stay was made. This case, 
therefore, clearly puts an end to some doubts 
which have recently arisen in regard to the 
Arbitration Act, and shows that the Court 
will not allow a person who has agreed to 
refer a question to arbitration to escape from 
his agreement. These questions in regard 
to arbitration are so constantly arising in 
contracts connected with buildings and 
other works that it is very important that 
those who decide to refer their disputes to 
arbitration should be sure that they will not, 
in spite of such agreement, be dragged into 
a lawsuit. 





At the fourteenth ordinary 
general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, held in the 
theatre of the Geological Museum in Jermyn- 
street on Wednesday afternoor, when Sir 
John Evans took the chair, and there was a 
large attendance, Professor Flinders Petrie, 
in a most characteristic though short 
address, drew attention to the far wider 
aspect of human history which recent ex- 
ploration in Egypt had opened out to us. 
It might safely be said, he observed (and we 
quite agree with him) that “ there had never 
been a greater extension of knowledge of 
man’s past in any decade than the 
discoveries of the last five years had 
unfolded.” He might have added, quorum 
pars magna fui; but the audience 





could supply that reflection for themselves. 
From the discoveries in the royal tombs at 
Abydos the early kings of the First Dynasty, 





who had been regarded as mythical, now | 





came before us real personages, as familiar 
as those of the Thirtieth Dynasty or of Saxon 
England. Such remarkable results from 
the investigations already made ought to 
encourage those who can afford it to sub- 
scribe liberally towards the further work of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Both energy 
and talent are forthcoming in abundance ; 
but money is much wanted. 


AT the meeting of the Hellenic 
Society on Thursday last week, 
Mr. Penrose 


The Helleni 
Society 
in the chair, Mr. 
Arthur Evans read a most interesting paper 
on “The Tree and Pillar Cult of the 
Mycenzeans and its Mediterranean Relations. 
with Illustrations from Recent Cretan Finds.” 
The object of the paper was to show that 
the Mycena-an worship consisted mainly in a 
reverence for sacred trees and pillars which 
were supposed to be, either permanently or 
at intervals, the abode of the god. The 
subject was illustrated by 
some very curious engrav 
signet rings. The recent excavations at 
Knossos in Crete, conducted by Mr. Evans, 
and which have resuited in such remark- 


drawings of 


ngs on Mycenzwan 


able discoveries, had brought to light 
the existence of pillar shrines in My- 
cenwan buildings. The pillar, we can 
have little doubt—and we think Mr. Evans 


conventionalised 
kvi- 
of the same idea 


implied that—was_ the 
representative of the original tree 
dences of the prevalence 
among the Semitic race were furnished from 
nstanced the 
Bethel. Dr 


present, questioned 


Biblical sources; Mr. Evans 
pillar set up by Jacob at 
Waldstein, who was 
whether, considering the evidence we had of 
high civilisation in t Mycenwan period, 
worship could then have been ot the prim- 
tive kind suggested by Mr. Evans, and 
thought that this pillar « 
bably a survival from an 
that should be the case, 
adds to the historic interest of the repre- 


t was more pro- 
earlier period. I} 
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Trolley Wire in Vienna vividly illustrates 
Dangerous 


one of the dangers connected 
with the trolley wire used in the 
system of electric traction. In 
mornivg of November 


rhead 
overncaa 


dark, a telephone wire broke and, making 


connexion with the trolley wire, became a 
source of danger to every one in the neigh- 
bourhood. An elderly woman was the frst 
to come in contact with it and fell down as il 
in a fit, being quite unable to release he: 
hold of the wire. A man going to her help 
was caught round the neck by the wire and 
fell as if struck by lightning. Two other 
men going to their assistance were als 
struck down and, in the words of the 7im 

correspondent, lay “writhing in agony and 
shrieking for assistance.’ Apparently it wa 
fully five minutes before the current was 
turned off and it was found that the first 
two victims had received very severe 
injuries from burns and shock. It was a 
wonder that they were not killed outright. 
Considering the very rapid progress that is 
being made with overhead systems of 
electric traction in this country, :t would be 
well for electricians not to minimise the 


dangers of the trolley wire. A few serious 
accidents from shocks would g 
towards making electric tract 





and would lead to still stricter Board ol 
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Trade regulations. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Trotter issued regulations for the 
guidance of the police in trolley wire 
accidents at Cape Town. It might be 
advisable to issue some similar rules for this 
country. We have always beenfof jopinion 
that overhead electric traction in crowded 
thoroughfares is fraught with great danger. 
The guard wires, which are employed to 
prevent the telephone wires from coming 
into contact with the trolley wire, may, be 
themselves a source of danger during gales 
or snowstorms. Expert electricians would 
not care to grope in the dark for live 500-volt 
wires, even if they were wearing’ dry 
goloshes. 





os Ir is rumoured that the Marble 
Marble Arch, Arch is to be pulled down and 
Cumberland Gaterebuilt elsewhere. The Arch, 
adapted by Nash from those of Septimius 
Severus and of Constantine at Rome, and con- 
structed of Carrara marble at a cost of, reput- 
edly, 80,000/,, was originally designed to carry 
Chantrey's equestrian statue of George IV. 
‘now in Trafalgar-square), and was first 
erected in the Mall, opposite Buckingham 
Palace, 1825-7. The sculptured work is by 
Fiaxman, Westmacott, and Rossi. The 
beautiful gates, designed and cast in a 
copper alloy by Samuel Parker, cost 
3,000 guineas; they were unfortunately 
damaged as they left the foundry, and were 
shorn of their upper frieze and semi-circle. 
In 1745 a mean brick arch was built at the 
north-east corner of Hyde Park. Decimus 
Burton made designs for gateways for the new 
iron gates presented by H. P. Hope in 1822, 
and for a lodge, to replace the lodge and 
gateways built there by Soane in 1794. In 
1851 the iron gates were divided and placed 
at the sides of the Marble Arch upon its 
removal to Cumberland, formerly known as 
Tyburn, Gate. There is no doubt that the 
Marble Arch is absurdly placed at present, 
where it has no meaning and fronts nothing, 
and we should be very glad to see it re- 
erected in some position where it could 
suitably add to the architectural dignity of 
a site, and form a State entrance of some 
kind; but considering what was the fate of 
the Burlington House Colonnade, we think 
the authorities ought to make it clear, 
before removing the arch, what they mean to 
do with it, and that it is really to be pre- 
served and re-erected, and not allowed to 
“ go to spoil.” 





++ 
THE STATISTICS OF SAXON 
CHURCHES. 
BY PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN. 
VII.—CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF EXAMPLES. 
(Continucad.) 


District VIL. A.—Lincoinsuire and York- 
SHIRE 

Of pre-Conquest monuments of the first 
importance Lincolnshire possesses two—Stow 
and Barton-on-Humber, while the only York- 
shire example worthy to place beside these is 
the seventh century crypt at Ripon. On the 
other hand, there are several fairly complete 
Saxon churches, such as Bracebridge by 
Lincoln, Ledsham and Kirk Hammerton be- 
tween Leeds and York, and structures or 
ieatures of special interest, as at Hough-on-the 
Hill by Grantham, Broughton near Brigg, 
Skipwith near Selby, a Bardsey north of 
Leeds. In actual number of examples fur- 
nished to the list Lincolnshire sur every 
other county, and the forty-one from south of 
the Humber are supplemented by twenty from 
the Ridings. It will be found that Durham and 
Northumberland forming District VIII. furnish 
another score, so that the four north-east 
counties are responsible for the addition 
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Fig. 23.—East Face of Tower, Barton-on-Humber : Showing Marks of Side Wa! 
of Original Smail Chancel of Saxon Date. 








Fig. 22.—Impost and Base Moulding of South 
Door of Nave, Barholme, Lincolnshire. 





of more than eighty examples to our 
list. Of these, a very large proportion 
have as their feature of interest the square 
west tower, comparatively rare in Saxon work 
in other parts of the country. In the counties 
just mentioned there are fifty-one of these 
towers, while the rest of England, though we 
include early round examples in East Anglia, 
produces thirty-four. Of the fifty-one north- 
ern examples by far the largest number are of 
a somewhat peculiar character, marked by the 
presence and absence of certain special features, 
and form a class by themselves, known cur- 
rently as the “Lincolnshire bell-tower.” Ii 
will, therefore, be most convenient to go over 
Districts VII. and VIII. twice, on the first 





occasion (A) dealing with the monuments, 
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whether churches or towers, that correspon 
with the criteria which have hitherto beer 
employed, and on the second (B) taking th 
whole series of towers of this special character 
in both the districts and treating them 4s 4 
class apart. 


District VI. A.—LIncoinsHiket 


Beginning in the south of the county, |. and 
s. work is reported at the chance! quoins « 
Tallington , but the ivy prevents verincation 
(The old sacring-bell hangs still above the 


east gable of the nave.) At Barholme a nar: 
row blocked south door in the nave was 
offers a curious problem. The portion of te 


walling in which it occurs has a base m vuld- 
ing of several members, and above th« door- 
way there rises, as at Corhampton and Stanton 
Lacy, a pilaster strip, ending under a portion 
of a horizontal string course of square section. 
The doorway has a roll moulding on jambs 
and arch, while the top of the former and the 
imposts are enriched with ornament that 's 
not specially Norman in form and is used 0 
timidly as to suggest a pre-Conquest om 
The work must in any case date near ae 
middle of the eleventh century; but th yugh 
the mouldings and ornament might be Norman, 
yet the pilaster strip is so characteristical’y 
pre-Conquest, that we are justified in making" 
date the doorway (fig. 22). a 

Thurlby, near Bourn, has |. and s. at the wes: 
quoins of the west tower. al 

Little Bytham.—Here the south-east quoin © 
the nave shows |. and s. work and has 4 = 
square plinth, while the adjoining chancel 
has an Early Norman south door and a p!! = 
with double chamfer. The contrast betwee 
Saxon and Early Norman is well marked. 

Skillington shows |. and s. on some © 
 menhey-— Thin fine and conspicuously situated 
church, commanding its large village, _ 
and s. quoins at al four corners of the “1 - 
which measures internally about 4o ft. by ! . 
A Norman arcade has been cut in the 54% 
wall. 
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Wilsford.—Here, too, 1. and s. quoins attest 
a pre-Conquest origin. Passing by Syston. 


where part of the masonry on the south and| C. Hodgson Fowler in the course of some work | more advanced than the Late Say 
west is irregular and early-looking, and where; he was carrying out at Barton-on-Humber | Kirkdale, Yorks. 
| brought to light direct evidence of the truth of | 


the treatment of the belfry openings by transi- 
tional builders is well worthy of attention, we 
find at Stragglethorfe, not far from Newark, 
a curious blocked doorway in the west wall, 
with triangular head and sloping jambs. The 
masonry is concealed by plaster 

Hough-on-the-Hill, near Grantham, has a 
square west tower with semi-circular stair- 
turret to west of it. The openings both in 
tower and turret exhibit some very primitive- 
looking details that find a counterpart in early 
Irish work, and the whole structure is of curious 
interest. 

Cranwell, near Sleaford, a small nave-and- 
chancel church with north aisle, has some 1. 
and s. work on the north-east quoin of the 
nave. 

Bracebridge, just outside Lincoln, is one of 

the most complete Saxon churches in the 
country. It has a fine and characteristic west 
tower, to be afterwards noticed, a nave, and in 
all probability a chancel, of Saxon date, anda 
later north aisle, in the wall of which has been 
reinserted the original north door of the 
church. The four nave quoins are treated in 
the |. and s. technique, the chancel arch has 
side openings, and there is a curious squint near 
the south door. 
_ The interest of the churches in Lincoln 
itself is confined to their towers, and we pass 
northwards into the Lindsey division of the 
county, where we are met at Slow by a singu- 
larly fine Saxon and Norman church, that is 
believed by some to have held cathedral rank 
as the seat of the bishopric of Lindsey from 
678 to 870 ap. The plan, cruciform with 
central tower, is too advanced for a period as 
early as these dates would indicate, but its 
builders, whenever they worked, have left us 
both a grand arch on enriched jambs between 
nave and central tower, and also one of the 
finest examples in the country of quoining 
with huge squared stones, many of which are 
of Roman origin. The walls of the transepts 
thus treated rise from a double base-moulding 
with chamfered edges, and are pierced irre- 
gularly with some characteristic windows. 
The nave and chancel are both Norman, and 
the upper part of the tower much later. 

It will be noticed on the map that the 
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a small chancel being built on to the east of 
it. Some investigations kindly made by Mr. 


; this surmise, which becomes thus an esta- 
| blished fact and one of no little interest. The 
| church in question exhibits now an old Saxon 
square tower and curious western adjunct 
ithereto attached, with a handsome and very 
spacious late medieval aisled nave and chancel. 
| At one time, as we know now, while the 
tower with its western adjunct remained 
the same, there only appeared to the 
east of it a tiny square-ended presbytery 
some 20 ft. in length. From this has been 
gradually developed the imposing structure 
which now forms the body of the church, the 
tower and adjunct having practically dropped 
out of use. The east wall of the tower, when 
stripped of its plaster in 1897, disclosed the 
marks of the side walls of the original small 
chancel, and the foundations of these walls, 
with the south-east quoin distinctly marked, 
were laid bare by excavation. The plan of the 
first Saxon church is thus made clear, though 
its upper arrangement, and especially its light- 
ing, present some difficulties. Of Saxon date 
we have then, besides these chancel founda- 
tions, the tower, with | and s. quoins, pilaster 
strips like those at Earls Barton, and double 
windows with mid-wall work ; and the west 
adjunct with similar quoins, double-splayed r. h. 
windows to north and south, and in the west 
wall, one above the other, two circular double- 
splayed lights, in both of which remain por- 
tions of the original wooden mid-wall slab 
|pierced with holes for the transmission of 
light. It may be observed that the external 
| splay of all these windows is much less than 
jthe internal (ante, hig. 6). 
| fig. 23, shows the marks of the walls of the 
| Original early chancel as revealed when the 
| plaster was recently stripped off the east face 
lof the tower, while figs. 24 and 25 exhibit the 


|contrast between the aspect of the original | 


| Saxon church of which the ground story of the 
| tower was the nave, and the later medieval 
structure in which the original small chancel 
has developed into a relatively enormous 
edifice. It is a striking object-lesson in the 
growth of the medizeval church. 
| Broughton, a few miles north-west from 
| Brigg, noteworthy as one of the only two 





The illustration, | 
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| ever, decisive, as nothing like it is known in 
; Normandy. Moreover, the tower arc! 
sce iifra, ng. 2 
YORKSHIRE, 

The vast extent of this county and the 
| Character of much of the country make archi- 
| tectura!l exploration somewhat difficult, and the 
following list might, no doubt, be supple- 
;mented. The valuable papers by Mr. C. C. 
| Hodges, of Hexham, on the pre-Conquest 
churches of Northumbria, that appeared in the 
| Reliquary in 1893-4, came down into York- 
shire, but did not exhaust the held of study it 
presents. Continuing our course from south to 
north, and passing over for the moment the 
special class of towers before mentioned, we 
come, in the fine church of the somewhat 
| inaccessible village of Luughton-c -Mor the is 
;near Rotherham, to another specimen of the 
Saxon north door preserved with the adjacent 
}masonry when the rest of the church was 
irebuilt. Passing Stainton-by-Tickhill, where 
the plain chancel arch has Norman rather than 
Saxon character (ante, hg. 5), we reach, between 
| Leeds and Selby, the Early Norman Kippax 
fand the Late Saxon Ledsham, where the west 
jtower, nave, and chancel-arch are of the 
original date. The masonry is regular, and 
ithe internally-splayed windows of the nave 
were large. The most interesting feature is 
ithe south door of the tower, where the enrich- 
| ment (much restored) shows both foliage scrolls 
| and interlaced work. 

| Skipwith, near Selby, possesses a west tower 
| with distinct pre-Conquest features in the hne 
|tower arch with strip work, double-splayed 
| lights, and a very curious recess in the east 
| wall of the ringing chamber, as i for keeping 
books, &c., lighted by a special window in the 
side wall adjacent to it. 
be mentioned some 


At York there must 
| masonry of possible pre-Conquest date in the 
crypt of [ The Cathedral, Yor 

St. Mary Bishophill Funior, York, possesses 


a recessed tower arch of distinctly pre-Con- 
quest type, which would sufiice to place 
the church in the list even gvithout the 
characteristic mid-wali work on the beliry 
| Stage. 

North of Leeds we find an interesting am 
;apparently early example in the tower 
Bardsey, which may possibly belong to a typ 


O m% 


- 
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Lincolnshire examples are confined to the | villages which even touch the straight Roman! represented further north, where an omgina 
undulating country due south from Lincoln, | road from Lincoln to the Humber in its course | west porch has had a tower built over if at a 
called Kesteven, and the north-western half of | of thirty miles, has a square west tower with a} later date. The walls of this porch or t wer 
Lindsey ; while Holland, the fen country east | later semi-circular stair turret on its west face. | are barely 2 ft. thick, and the space they enclose 


of Kesteven, with the southern part of the 
wolds of Lindsey, though abounding in 


churches, are unrepresented in the _ list. 
Possibly local research might do some- 
thing to readjust the balance. The nu- 


merous churches in the wolds between 
Lincoln and the Humber are represented 
in the catalogue by their towers, but upon two 
of the most northerly of them there is some- 
thing to be said of a more general kind. 
One is Barton-on-Humber. It has been a 
matter of surmise that there was a class of 
pre-Conquest churches in which the lowest 
stage of a square tower formed the nave, 


| The present tower arch is ornate on the side 
towards the tower but very plain towards the 
church, and is clearly the original chancel arch 
of a church of the form now hxed at the neigh- 
bouring Barton-on-Humber. Regarded in 
themselves as criteria, this fine arch which 
has angle shafts on the west side, the south 
door of the tower with moulded archivolt, the 
masonry which shows a good deal of herring- 
boning, the quoins with a total absence of }. 
and s. work, are all signs which would make 
a pre-Conquest date somewhat doubtful, though 
none of them preclude it. 

* Archeological Journal, vol. lili., p. 333. 





The plan is, how- 


| Measures 8 ft. from north to south, by to f*. 2in 
west to east. There is a narrow north door 
and old r.h. lights above to north and south, 
internally splayed and with sloping jambs 
There is no sign of a west door, but the mark 
of a gable is to be seen a little way up in the 
west wall, as at Monkwearmouth. The tower 
above is about 50 ft. high, and has on the south 
side double openings, with mid-wall work on 
two stories. 

Kirk Hammerton—A small, but fairly com- 
plete, Late Saxon church, with west tower, 
nave, and chancel. The west door of the tover 
has angle shafts, and the chancel arch Is 
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A.—Kirkdale, Yorkshire. 
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Fig. 26.—Late Saxon Recessed Arches with Angle Shafts, 
B. —-Kirk Hammerton, Yorkshire. 


C.—Broughton, Lincolnshire. 





recessed, but the pre-Conquest character of 
the work is attested by the close resemblance 
of the west door to that at Kirkdale. The 
walls, of great proportional height, are of large, 
roughiv-squared stones, and are a_ typical 
example of this kind of masonry that is 
common in the pre-Conquest work of York- 
shire. There are modern additions to the 
church to north. 

Airkby Hill, by Boroughbridge, resembles 
Kirk Hammerton, but is less pronounced in pre- 
Conquest character. The old south door can be 
traced, and had carved ornament on its east 
impost. In this part of the county Hawkes- 
well and Little Ouseburn are eleventh century 
churches without distinct pre-Conquest features, 
and Ainderby Steeple has some fragments of 
early masonry incorporated in the west end of 
the present ediace. The important example 
is, of course, the crypt at the Cathedral of Ripon. 
The direct literary evidence connecting this 
crypt and the similar monument at Hexham 
with Wilfrid and the seventh century is quite 
convincing, and the character of the structures 
bears out the ascription. The crypts are of the 
confessio form with a chamber for the disposal 
of relics and passages of access, all rectangular 
in plan, and hence suggesting a square-ended 
presbytery to the church above them. The 
chambers and passages, in which there are 
niches for lamps, are roofed with barrel vaults 
or flat slabs, and at Hexham the stones are 
mainly Roman, so that the technique agrees 
with the other evidence as to date. 

On the east side of the county both on the 
wolds and the moors there are examples to be 
noted. One would like to recognise Saxon 
work on the highly-interesting site of Good- 
manham (Bede ii., 13), but this is probably 
confined to a sun-dial. The site is on the 
first rise of the wolds and commands the plain 
towards Selby and York, while the church it- 
self is conspicuous and isolated. The narrative 
in Bede concludes with the words, “that spot, 
formerly a place of idols, is still shown not far 
from York to the east beyond the River Der- 
went, and isenow called Godmunddingaham, 
where the priest himself on the inspiration of 
the true God defiled and destroyed the altars 
that he himself had consecrated,” and it is a 
near conjecture that the church occupies the 
site of the heathen fane. Passing by some 
towers we must note Kirkdale, where the 
pre-Conquest origin of the church is attested 
by the interesting inscription over the door 
of entrance, giving the name of the builder 
and indicating a date of about 1060. Parts 
a the present fabric, including the south and 
west walls of the nave are of this date, but the 
chancel arch has been altered out of all 
recognition. The best feature is the west 
doorway, now inside the modern west 
tower, which resembles that in the same 
position at Kirk Hammerton, and the tower 
(formerly chancel) arch at Broughton, 
Lincolnshire. Fig. 26 gives a sketch of the 
three examples. the exterior there appears 
to have been formerly a pilaster strip runnin 
up to the point of west gable before the 
tower was built, and this fact gives us a date 





for this special feature which occurs, ¢.¢., on 
the east gable of Boarhun’. 
Hovingham.—Here are a square west tower 


built of largish roughly-squared stones like 


Kirk Hammerton, with some herring-bone 
courses; a tower arch of the plain type, 
constructed Norman fashion; double beliry 
openings with mid-wall work on all four faces, 
and, besides these features, a more distinc- 
tively Saxon indication in the form of a double- 
splayed window on the south face. 

Middicton - by- Pickering —The strip - work 
round the biocked west door of the west t- wer 
of this interesting church is enough to stamp 
the tower as pre-Conquest. There are some 
small early lights, but the belfry openings 
are later. 

Hackness, near Scarborough, famous for its 
interesting though mutilated Saxon cross, has 
an ornament of interlacing serpents carved on 


the impost of the chancel arch, and as this is 


built with through-stones it is probably pre- 


Conquest. The rest of the church shows no 


special sign of age. 
++ 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 





THE opening meeting of this Institute for 
the present session was held on Monday even- 
ing at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-sireet, W., 
Mr. William Emerson, President, occupying 


the chair. 
Death of Mr. William Young 


The President said it was a matter of very 
great regret to him that he had to announce 
the death of a very eminent member of the 
profession, :.¢., Mr. William Young, who died 
quite suddenly and who was buried that day. 
Mr. Young, who had a very large practice, had 
built houses for Lord Cadogan, Lord Faversham, 
the Earl of Wemyss, and he was one of the 


two architects selected for the new Govern- 


ment buildings. A notice of the life and works 
of the deceased, by Mr. J. M. Brydon, his 
intimate friend for many years, would shortly 
appear in the Fournal of the Institute. He (the 
President) had no doubt they would wish a 
letter of condolence to be sent to the widow 


and family of the deceased, 


Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. secretary, said he 
regretted to announce the decease of Mr. 
Joseph Goddard, of Leicester, a Fellow, who 


was elected in 1871 ; of Charles Henry Driver, 


elected an Associate in 1867 and a Fellow in 
1872; and of Mr. Lloyd Tayler, Fellow, of 


Australia, 


District Surveyors’ Examination. 


Mr. S. P. Pick, President of the Leicester 
Society, having been introduced to the meeting, 


It was announced that at a statutory examina- 


tion held by the Institute on the 25th ult. the 
entlemen had p: , and the 


followin 


Council granted them certificates of com- 


petency to act as District Surveyors under the 
& | London Building Act, i.c., Messrs. H. A. Legg, 


Associate, of Christ's Hospital, and R. D. Han- 
som, of Dulwich. 
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é Portrait of Professor Attchis Nn 


Mr. Aston Webb said that on behalf of th. 
subscribers he had to ask the President 1, 
accept for the Institute a portrait, painted , 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, of the past Pres; 
dent, Professor Aitchison, R.A, Royal Gold 
Medallist, and Professor ot Architecture at th, 
Royal Academy. (Mr. Webb here unveiled 
the portrait of Professor Aitchison Proceed 
ing, he said that Lord Beaconsfield. , 
“ Tancred,” in looking about for a suggestion 
for the improvement of architecture, could 
only think of one thing, viz., that it would 
an excellent thing if an architect were shot 
No one had acted on that suggestion, but sin 
about that time the Institute had taken care tha: 
their past Presidents should be hung. Whethe; 
an improvement in architecture could be attr 
buted to that he did not know, but on behal/ 
the subscribers he had to ask the President 
add the portrait to the suspended President: 
hanging in that room, The name of the pa 
President was such a household word among 
them, and his jife had been lived so mu 
with them, that it was hardly necessary to «, 
much about Professor Aitchison. They a 
knew the delicacy and rehinement of his wor 
as shown in his Assurance offices in Pal! Ma 
in the Founders’ Hall in the City, in | 
Leighton's house, and in other works. They 
knew also his power of colour, shown i: 
many houses, notably in Lord Leconheld 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson's, and in Mr. Lehman s 
Berkeley-square, and very notably in a recent 
instance in the decoration of the chape 
in the great Oratory at Brompton. Th« 
also knew the great antiquarian and arc! 
logical knowledge that Proiessor A:tchis 
had. This had been shown in his Academy 
lectures, in papers and addresses before the 
Institute, and the humour and plea:antness 
which the Professor had imparted to 
lectures made their delivery very acceptat 
There was another side to Professor Aitchison s 
career which was not always remembered, and 
of which he was sure the Proiessor was 
deservedly proud. With all his architectura 
qualities, he had also been for many years an 
excellent and indefatigable District Survevor 
and the combination of those two qualities 
the artistic and the business—had been most 
useful to him and the profession to whic 
belonged. Some architects were perhaps a 
little apt to go with the swing of the pendulum 
—at one time it was all art and at another time 
it was all practice-—whercas most would ie 
that there should be a combination of both! 
a successful architect. It was of the greatest 
importance that the District Surveyors 
London should be men of the highest attain- 
ments and position, and it must have bee 
great assistance to that body that they shoud 
have had a man like Professor Aitchison in 
their ranks. He (the speaker) had heard from 
those who had carried out work the 
Professor's district that he devoted the same 
care and attention to work of that sort as he 
did to more strictly architectural work, 4! 
that he thought as much of carrying out Me 
provisions of the Building Act proper'y 4 
decorating an ecclesiastical bane. lie 
speaker) felt sure the subscribers would wis 
him to express on their behali their thanks t 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema for the magnincen 
work he had painted for them, for the tm 
and skill he had devoted to it, and for his kine 
ness in accepting an honorarium whic! ; ney 
all knew did not in the least eS 
value of that fine portrait. The Institute a 
been fortunate in having had many dis! 
guished painters to paint the portraits of pac: 
Presidents. Sir L. Alma-Tadema,who, ever sin<® 
his election as an honorary Associate, Dae 
been a good friend to the Institute, °° 
already painted one—ic, John Whichcore 
The Institute also possessed a refined a 
exquisite portrait of Cockerell by Boxall, R 
a tne portrait of Sir Horace Jones Dy he 
Holl, a splendid Waterhouse by Orchardson, 
and a wonderful Penrose by Mr. a. 
The newly-painted portrait would equa = 2 
thing they already d, and in looking ¢ : 
it they could not fail to say, “ There 1s the man. 
The portrait would on to enliven those ¢ 

Ils for many years to come. - 
"The President, in accepting the portrait and 
in heartily thanking Mr. Webb and yo Pyne 
scribers for such a magnificent work, a : 
thanks of the Institute were most certainly 4 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, who had s9 kindly - 
taken to paint the portrait of his old frie = 
the future, in looking at the portrait, _ ~m 
all feel how vividly it spoke of the ‘ 
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scholar, the eminent architect, the genial 
friend, and the kindest-hearted President the 
Institute ever had. jw 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema said it was a 
happy moment for him when the President 
came to him and asked him to paint the portrait. 
What could be more desirable to an artist 
than to paint the portrait of a dear friend 
for a dear friend? Professor Aitchison was a 
dear friend of his of long standing. He was 
always the same, and always had the same 
smile for his friends. 


President's Address. 


The President then read the following 
address :— 

COLLEAGUES, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN,— 

On taking this chair at our first sessional 
meeting of the twentieth century, the sixty- 
sixth in our annals as a chartered institution, | 
find it difficult to express in suitable terms my 
high appreciation of the honour of being again 
elected to the office of President. I can only 
say it shall be my most earnest endeavour to 
advance the interest, promote the welfare, and 
enhance the influence of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and to uphold the dignity of 
the profession. 

Our session which commenced last Novem- 
ber and ended last July was the last of the 
nineteenth century, and I then thought it 
opportune to review the architectural work of 
the century, its present aspect, its shortcom- 
ings, its vitality, and to consider what signs 
there are of the development of a character- 
istic national architecture in the future. The 
twentieth century may be an epoch of extra- 
ordinary evolution. May it not be an epoch in 
the history of the art of architecture ? 

There are many signs of quickening vitality 
in the architectural world, pointing toa new 
development. Should this be the case, it is but 
natural to suppose that the influence of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
profession, and through its members on the 
general public, will be a most important factor. 
A hundred years ago there was no Institute of 
this kind in connexion with architecture in the 
United Kingdom. We received our charter 
sixty-four years ago, when there were only 182 
members enrolled. We now number in the 
various classes of membership a total of 1,745 
Besides this, in our seventeen allied Socicties 
in the provinces and Colonies we have over 
850 architects in federation with us, making in 
the aggregate nearly 2,600 members. This 
speaks volumes for the extended and increasing 
influence of the Institute. If all these units, 
imbued with a proper and unselfish interest in 
the cause of architecture, are in the aggregate 
working with any enthusiasm at all—and this 
no one can doubt who knows what is going on 
in the profession—I think I cannot be wrong in 
prophesying a great advance in our art duriug 
the coming century. 

It was comparatively easy to review in a 
measure the work of the past one hundred 
years. As tothe future, there is a saying that 
it is unwise to prophesy—unless one knows ; 
but one may draw conclusions by analogy. 
Lord Macaulay said: “People have only 
retrograded in civilisation and prosperity 
from the influence of some violent and 
terrible calamities, such as those which ruined 
the Roman Empire or desolated Italy at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century .... The 
natural human tendency is towards improve- 
ment.”’ This same principle is surely applicable 
to our modern architecture. 

Trusting that no overwhelming calamity may 
occur to the detriment of our race and civilisa- 
tion, and that, should reverses or bad times 
come, they will only tend to strengthen our 
moral, intellectual, and physical force, let us 
rely on the natural human tendency towards 
improvement, and cherish the hope that our 
future architecture may reach a perfection tran- 
scending all that has gone before. Surely this 
should be the case. We have knowledge of 
all the past ; we have greater facilities for the 
acquirement of every branch of learning than 
any people ever had ; science is at a higher 
level than in any former period ; shall progress 
in the art of architecture alone be arrested ? 
[tis not possible. The vitality shown in our 
academies, schools of art, guilds of arts and 
crafts, and not least exemplified in the studies 
and works of the students in connexion with 
the Royal Academy and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, tends to prove the truth of 
this theory of progress. 

_ Let us consider some few points of interest 
in Connexion with the architectural practice of 


the present time, as well as some subjects of 
importance that may influence our art during 
the twentieth century. There can be no doubt 
that the most important question of the 
moment is the necessity for a better and more 
methodical system of education for our 
students in architecture than exists at present. 
The Institute can only stimulate and assist such 
steps as may be taken in this direction. Its 
role is not that of a teaching society; its 
function is to foster and encourage the art of 
architecture, to guard the interests of the pro- 
fession, and to examine and ascertain the 
qualifications of those wishing to be enrolled 
on the list of its members. England is lament- 
ably deficient in adequate means of imparting 
the necessary grounding to the students who 
wish to turn their attention to this particular 
art 

The pupil, as a rule, picks up—as Mr. 
Arthur Cates has put it—his knowledge piece- 
meal, in a haphazard sort of way, in the office 
of a large practitioner, with but little 
attention from the one who really could teach 
him. This is almost unavoidable in the office 
of an architect in large practice. Then in 
order to pass the Institute examination the 
student crams with certain teachers. The 
cramming may have the result of passing him, 
but it leaves him still inadequately educated 
Further, there is in all our schools too much 
concession to temporary or ephemeral fashions, 
notwithstanding many good examples of work 
done by our architects of this century in various 
defined sober and self-restrained styles. Men 
such as Burton, Wilkins, Barry, Scott, Cocker- 
ell, Soane, Pennethorne, Nash, Wyatt, Pugin, 
Elmes, Burges knew the igroundwork of their 
art thoroughly, and this knowledge was the 
cause of the purity, dignity, good proportions, 
and detail of their designs. There is much 
talk at times of Palladio, Michelangelo, Brunel- 
leschi, and other old masters; but I wonder 
how much the average architectural student 
really knows of any one of them ? 

More severe and systematic courses of tuition 
exist in France. Their devotion, however, 
is limited almost exclusively to Renaissance. 
Their work, often most correct, is somewhat 
wearisome tut their course of study is 
thorough. Aclose familiarity with the best of 
what has gone before in Classic, Gothic, and 
other styles should enable the architect who 
is gifted with some power and freedom 
of thought and expression to avoid the 
wearisomeness of the French modern ar- 
chitecture. And it may be remarked, in 
passing, that the faults in proportion and 
detail, and the incongruities often found in our 
English work, might be avoided in like 
manner. The new Byzantine Cathedral of 
Marseilles shows the thoroughness of French 
methods of study. It is correct and imposing, 
but somewhat dull. Surely a little more free- 
dom, a little more originality of thought, would 
have saved it from this charge of dulness with- 
out impairing its purity or dignity. In France 
the centre of this thorough study of architec- 
ture, where each student gets properly 
grounded in first principles, is the Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts. And this is a 
Government establishment. In Italy the 
central school is the Academy of St. Luke, 
also under Government. In Germany there 
are a number of excellent training schools 
for architects, all under Government control. 
In the universities, colleges, and technical insti- 
tutes of America there are some half-dozen or 
more first-class training departments in archi- 
tecture, which have now reached such efficiency 
that their students are ceasing to go to France 
for purposes of study. And the best American 
architects are often University graduates to 
begin with. All these countries have felt that 
the interests of the community and the State 
demand the efficient education of the student 
of architecture. In England at present there 
are no Government schools of architecture 
worthy of the name, or any individual endow- 
ments that would render a successful organisa- 
tion possible. It is true there have been certain 
schools of architecture attached to the schools 
of art, as at South Kensington ; but in these the 
grounding in first principles has been on some- 
what unsystematic and desultory lines, and the 
teaching of architecture is altogether subservient 
to the classes for painting and sculpture. The 
methods at the Royal Academy School appear 
to be similarly wanting in systematic ground- 
ing. A new school, under the Board of 
Education, forming part of the Royal College 
of Art, has been inaugurated at South Kensing- 





ton, and a reorganisation of the schools of art 





generally is in progress; but this new schal 
is, apparently, to be of limited scope, and de- 
signed mainly for the training of art teachers; 
and though students of architecture will be re- 
ceived, it will be chiefly to learn drawing and 
the artistic side of architecture. It will there- 
fore be a hard task for the new teaching 
authorities to make it a complete and system- 
atic school of architecture from the foundation 
to the finish. However, until it starts work it 
is premature to say what it may become or to 
discuss its efficiency. Our universitics seem to 
ignore architecture, the only bodies who touch 
the subject at all being University College and 
King’s College, London, and Victoria Univer- 
sity in the North. It had been hoped 
that the authorities, in the reconstruc- 
tion of the London University, woald 
have taken some steps for the repre- 
sentation of architectuie ; but notwithstanding 
that their attention had been particularly 
drawn to the desirability of this, and that a 
sister art and sister sciences are duly repre- 
sented on the Senate, architecture remains 
unrecognised, and can only now be admitted 
by Act of Parliament. Apparently this is 
because there are really no properly con- 
stituted or efficient schools of architecture in 
the country, or none worthy of university 
recognition. However, Mr. Bailey Saunders, 
the Secretary to the London University Com- 
mission, in his letter to the Times, informs us 
“that amongst certain Boards enumerated in 
the regulations a Board of Fine Art, including 
architecture, is to be appointed, and there 1s 
nothing to prevent the future Senate recog- 
nising architecture as a branch of science 
Let us hope it may also be recognised as a 
fine art. If at any time the Senate of the 
London University does sce its way to offer 
the opportunity of conducting examinations 
of a professional character jointly with 
this Institute, we shall not, I imagine, be 
slow to avail ourselves of it All this 
points to the immediate need of some 
efhcient training school for architects, pro- 
viding thorough grounding and systematic 
education. Our junior society, the Architec- 
tural Association, has done much to further this 
object. If it extends its work in the direction 
suggested by the President a short time back, 
and becomes really a teaching body, a properly 
constituted, systematic and efficient school of 
architecture such as the universities will recog- 
nise, the thanks of the whole profession will 
be due to it, and an advance of unparalleled 
Significance will have been made in our 
architectural education. But this isa matter of 
large and grave importance, and will require 
the deepest and most serious consideration if 
it is to be initiated at all; and to have any 
chance of success it must be no dilettante effort, 
but must be started on a proper basis, with 
the most competent professors in all the 
branches necessary for the complete educational 
equipment of the architect. An enterprise of 
this magnitude, undertaken in such a spirit, 
would be a fitting inauguration of the dawn of 
the twentieth century. Should it become a 
reality, | cannot but think that the sympathy of 
the Institute with such a movement would 
prompt us to assist in every way Commensurate 
with the means in our power. It might then 
be advisable, and even possible to concentrate 
the energies of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Architectural Association, and 
the Architectural Museum in one comprehen- 
sive scheme housed under one roof as the 
architectural centre of the Unyed Kingdom, 
and indeed of Greater Britain. But such a 
scheme would involve great expenditure, and 
architects, as a rule,do not become wealthy 
men. Still there are a few amongst our 
leaders to whose generosity I should suppose 
such a scheme would appeal. And surely there 
are also some public-spirited persons outside 
our profession who, appreciating the vital 
necessity for a better -system of education 
amongst architects, and the value of good 
architecture in the history of a great empire 
might, if properly approached, be inclined to 
assist munificently in the carrying out of such 
an object. : 
The oft-repeated cry against the formal 
teaching of any art seems to have died of late, 
and we hear less of the triumphs of unaided 
genius. It is, perhaps, only in novels that the 
Pheenix of painting and sculpture takes his 
erratic flight, exhibiting at the Royal Academy 
with no previous tuition, and earning a princely 
income immediately after the appearance of 
his first picture. We must admit that in archi- 
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Fig. 26.—Late Saxon Recessed Arches with Angle Shafts, 


A.—Kirkdale, Yorkshire. B — Kirk Hammerton, Yorkshire C.-~Broughton, Lincolnshire. 





recessed, but the pre-Conquest character of 
the work is attested by the close resemblance 
of the west door to that at Kirkdale. The 
walls, of great proportional height, are of large, | 
roughly-squared stones, and are a_ typical) 
example of this kind of masonry that is/ 
common in the pre-Conquest work of York- | 
shire. There are modern additions to the | 
church to north 

Kirkby Hill, by Boroughbridge, resembles 
Kirk Hammerton, but is less pronounced in pre- 
Conquest character. The old south door can be 
traced, and had carved ornament on its east 
impost. In this part of the county Hawkes- 
well and Little Ouseburn are eleventh century 
churches without distinct pre-Conquest features, 
and Ainderby Steeple has some fragments of 
early masonry incorporated in the west end of 
the present ediace. The important example 
is, of course, the crypt at the Cathedral of Ripon. 
The direct literary evidence connecting this 
crypt and the similar monument at Hexham 
with Wilfrid and the seventh century is quite 
convincing, and the character of the structures 
bears out the ascription. The cryptsare of the 
confessio form with a chamber for the disposal 
of relics and passages of access, all rectangular 
in plan, and hence suggesting a square-ended 
presbytery to the church above them. The 
chambers and passages, in which there are 
niches for lamps, are roofed with barrel vaults 
or flat slabs, and at Hexham the stones are 
mainly Roman, so that the technique agrees 
with the other evidence as to date. 

On the east side of the county both on the 
wolds and the moors there are examples to be 
noted. One would like to recognise Saxon 
work on the highly-interesting site of Good- 
manham (Bede ii., 13), but this is probably 
confined to a sun-dial. The site is on the 
first rise of the wolds and commands the plain 
towards Selby and York, while the church it- 
self is conspicuous and isolated. The narrative 
in Bede concludes with the words, “that spot, 
formerly a place of idols, is still shown not far 
from York to the east beyond the River Der- 
went, and issnow called Godmunddingaham, 
where the priest himself on the inspiration of 
the true God defiled and destroyed the altars 
that he himself had consecrated,” and it is a 
near conjecture that the church occupies the 
site of the heathen fane. Passing by some 
towers we must note Kirkdale, where the 
pre-Conquest origin of the church is attested 
by the interesting inscription over the door 
of entrance, giving the name of the builder 
and indicating a date of about 1060. Parts 
of the present fabric, including the south and 
west walls of the nave are of this date, but the 
chancel arch has been altered out of all 
recognition. The best feature is the west 
doorway, now inside the modern west 
tower, which resembles that in the same 
position at Kirk Hammerton, and the tower 
(formerly chancel) arch at Broughton, 
Lincolnshire. Fig. 26 gives a sketch of the 
three examples. the exterior there appears 
to have been formerly a pilaster strip running 
up to the point of the west gable before the 











tower was built, and this fact gives us a date 





for this special feature which occurs, ¢.¢., on 
the east gable of Boarhun*. 

Hovingham.—Here are a square west tower 
built of largish roughly-squared stones like 
Kirk Hammerton, with some herring-bone 
courses; a tower arch of the plain type, 
constructed Norman fashion; double beliry 
openings with mid-wall work on all four faces, 
and, besides these features, a more distinc- 
tively Saxon indication in the form of a double- 
splayed window on the south face. 

Middleton - by- Pickering —The strip - work 
round the blocked west door of the west (- wer 
of this interesting church is enough to stamp 
the tower as pre-Conquest. There are some 
small early lights, but the beliry openings 
are later 

Hackness, near Scarborough, famous for its 
interesting though mutilated Saxon cross, has 
an ornament of interlacing serpents carved on 
the impost of the chancel arch, and as this is 
built with through-stones it is probably pre- 
Conquest. The rest of the church shows no 
special sign of age. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE opening meeting of this Institute for 
the present session was held on Monday even- 
ing at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., 
Mr. William Emerson, President, occupying 
the chair. 

Death of Mr. William Young. 


he President said it was a matter of very 
great regret to him that he had to announce 
the death of a very eminent member of the 
profession, «.¢., Mr. William Young, who died 
quite suddenly and who was buried that day. 
Mr. Young, who had a very large practice, had 
built houses for Lord Cadogan, Lord Faversham, 
the Earl of Wemyss, and he was one of the 
two architects selected for the new Govern- 
ment buildings. A notice of the life and works 
of the deceased, by Mr. J. M. Brydon, his 
intimate friend for many years, would shortly 
appear in the Fournal of the Institute. He (the 
President) had no doubt they would wish a 
letter of condolence to be sent to the widow 
and family of the deceased. 

Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. secretary, said he 
regretted to announce the decease of Mr. 
Joseph Goddard, of Leicester, a Fellow, who 
was elected in 1871 ; of Charles Henry Driver, 
elected an Associate in 1867 and a Fellow in 
1872; and of Mr. Lloyd Tayler, Fellow, of 
Australia, 


District Surveyors’ Examination. 


Mr. S. P. Pick, President of the Leicester 
Society, having been introduced to the meeting, 

It was announced that at a statutory examina- 
tion held by the Institute on the 25th ult. the 
following —— had passed, and the 
Council had granted them certificates of com- 
petency to act as District Surveyors under the 
London Building Act, i.c., Messrs. H. A. Legg, 
Associate, of Christ's Hospital, and R. D. Han- 
som, of Dulwich. 
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Portrait ef Professor Attchison 


Mr. Aston Webb said that on behalf of t). 
subscribers he had to ask the President ; 
accept for the Institute a portrait, painted }, 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, of the past Pres; 
dent, Professor Aitchison, R.A, Royal Golg 
Medallist, and Professor of Architecture a: : 
Royal Academy. [Mr. Webb here unveiled 
the portrait of Professor Aitchison.) Proce; 
ing, he said that Lord Beaconstx 
*“ Tancred,” in looking about for a sugges 
for the improvement of architecture, 
only think of one thing, viz., that it would ty 
an excellent thing if an architect wer 
No one had acted on that suggestion, but 
about that time the Institute had taken care tha: 
their past Presidents should be hung. Whethe: 
an improvement in architecture could be att: 
buted to that he did not know, but on behal: 
the subscribers he had to ask the President t 
add the portrait to the suspended Presiden: 
hanging in that room. The name of the pa 
President was such a household word among 
them, and his life had been lived so 
with them, that it was hardly necessary t 
much about Professor Aitchison. They a 
knew the delicacy and rehinement of his work 
as shown in his Assurance offices in Pal! Ma 
in the Founders’ Hall in the City, in | 
Leighton's house, and in other works. They 
knew also his power of colour, shown | 
many houses, notably in Lord Leconneld 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson's, and in Mr. Lehman's 
Berkeley-square, and very notably in a recen! 
instance in the decoration of the chape 
in the great Oratory at Brompton. The 
also knew the great antiquarian and arch. 
logical knowledge that Protessor A: 
had. This had been shown in his Academy 
lectures, in papers and addresses befor: 
Institute, and the humour and plea:antness 
which the Professor had imparted to 
lectures made their delivery very accepta 
There was another side to Professor Aitchis 
career which was not always remembered, and 
of which he was sure the Profes was 
deservediy proud. With all his architectural 
qualities, he had also been for many years an 
excellent and indefatigable District Surveyor 
and the combination of those two qualities 
the artistic and the business—had been xo 
useful to him and the profession to whi 
belonged. Some architects were perhaps a 
little apt to go with the swing of the pend 
—at one time it was all art and at another tn 
it was all practice-—-whereas most would tec 
that there should be a combination o! both ! 
a successful architect. It was of the greatest 
importance that the District Surveyors 
London should be men of the highest attar 
ments and position, and it must have bec 
great assistance to that body that they should 
have had a man like Professor Aitchison 
their ranks. He (the speaker) had heard fron 
those who had carried out work 
Professor's district that he devoted the sa 
care and attention to work of that sort as 
did to more strictly architectural work, a! 
that he thought as much of carrying out te 
provisions of the Building Act properly as: 
decorating an ecclesiastical bane. He | 
speaker) felt sure the subscribers would wis 
him to express on their behali their thanks ‘ 
Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema for the magnince! 
work he had painted for them, for the tim 
and skill he had devoted to it, and for his kine 
ness in accepting an honorarium which they 
all knew did not in the least represent the 
value of that fine portrait. The Institute hac 
been fortunate in having had many dis! n- 
guished painters to paint the portraits « f pas 
Presidents. Sir L. Alma-Tadema,who, ever since 
his election as an honurary Associate, 


he 


HAG 
been a good friend to the Institute, id 
already painted one—i¢., John W hiche 
The Institute also possessed a refined and 
exquisite portrait of Cockerell by Boxall, k A. 
a fine portrait of Sir Horace Jones by Fr ank 
Holl, a splendid Waterhouse by Orchardson 
and a wonderful Penrose by Mr. Sarge? 
The newly-painted portrait would equal any- 
thing they already d, and in lookin g al 
it they could not fail to say, “ There is the man . 
The portrait would help to enliven those du! 
walls for many years to come. el 
The President, in accepting the portrait an: 
in heartily thanking Mr. Webb and the a 
scribers for such a magnificent work, said the 
thanks of the Institute were most certainly duc 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, who had so kindly und 
taken to paint the portrait of his old friend. 
the future, in looking at the portrait, they wo 
all feel how vividly it spoke of the lear 
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scholar, the eminent architect, the genial 
friend, and the kindest-hearted President the 
Institute ever had. gy 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema said it was a 
happy moment for him when the President 
came to him and asked him to paint the portrait. 
What could be more desirable to an artist 
than to paint the portrait of a dear friend 
for a dear friend ? Professor Aitchison was a 
dear friend of his of long standing. He was 
always the same, and always had the same 
smile for his friends. 

President's Address 

The President then read the following 
address :— 

COLLEAGUES, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN,— 

On taking this chair at our first sessional 
meeting of the twentieth century, the sixty- 
sixth in our annals as a chartered institution, ! 
find it difficult to express in suitable terms my 
high appreciation of the honour of being again 
elected to the office of President I can only 
say it shall be my most earnest endeavour to 
advance the interest, promote the welfare, and 
enhance the influence of the Koyal Institute of 
British Architects, and to uphold the dignity of 
the profession. 

Oar session which commenced last Novem- 
ber and ended last July was the last of the 
nineteenth century, and I then thought it 
opportune to review the architectural work of 
the century, its present aspect, its shortcom- 
ings, its vitality, and to consider what signs 
there are of the development of a character. 
istic national architecture in the future. The 
twentieth century may be an epoch of extra- 
ordinary evolution. May it not be an epoch in 
the history of the art of architecture ? 

There are many signs of quickening vitality 
in the architectural world, pointing to a new 
development. Should this be the case, it is but 
natural to suppose that the influence of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on the 
profession, and through its members on the 
general public, will be a most important factor 
A hundred years ago there was no Institute of 
this kind in connexion with architecture in the 
United Kingdom. We received our charter 
sixty-four years ago, when there were only 15 
members enrolled. We now number in th 
various classes of membership a total of 1,745 
Besides this, in our seventeen allied Socicties 
in the provinces and Colonies we have over 
&So architects in federation with us, making in 
the aggregate nearly 2,600 members This 
speaks volumes for the extended and increasing 
influence of the Institute. If all these units, 
imbued with a proper and unselfish interest in 
the cause of architecture, are in the aggregate 
working with any enthusiasm at all—and this 
no one can doubt who knows what is going on 
in the profession—! think I cannot be wrong in 
prophesying a great advance in our art duriug 
the coming century. 

It was comparatively casy to review in a 
measure the work of the past one hundred 
years. As to the future, there is a saying that 
it is unwise to prophesy—unless one knows ; 
but one may draw conclusions by analogy 
Lord Macaulay said: “People have only 
retrograded in civilisation and prosperity 
from the influence of some violent and 
terrible calamities, such as those which ruined 
the Roman Empire or desolated Italy at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century .... The 
natural human tendency is towards improve- 
ment.” This same principle is surely applicable 
to our modern architecture. 

Trusting that no overwhelming calamity may 
occur to the detriment of our race and civilisa- 
tion, and that, should reverses or bad times 
come, they will only tend to strengthen our 
moral, intellectual, and physical force, let us 
rely on the natural human tendency towards 
improvement, and cherish the hope that our 
future architecture may reach a perfection tran- 
scending all that has gone before. Surely this 
should be the case. We have knowledge of 
all the past ; we have greater facilities for the 
acquirement of every branch of learning than 
any people ever had ; science is at a higher 
level than in any former period ; shall progress 
in the art of architecture alone be arrested ? 
Itis not possible. The vitality shown in our 
academies, schools of art, guilds of arts and 
crafts, and not least exemplified in the studies 
and works of the students in connexion with 
the Royal Academy and the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, tends to prove the truth of 
this theory of progress. 

: us consider some few points of interest 
in connexion with the architectural practice of 


the present time, as well as some subjects of 
importance that may influence our art during 
the twentieth century. There can be no doubt 
that the most important question of the 
moment is the necessity for a better and more 
methodical system of education for ovr 
students in architecture than exists at present. 
The Institute can only stimulate and assist such 
steps as may be taken in this direction. Its 
role is not that of a teaching society; its 
function is to foster and encourage the art of 
architecture, to guard the interests of the pro- 
fession, and to examine and ascertain the 
qualifications of those wishing to be enrolled 
on the list of itsmembers. England is lament- 
ably deficient in adequate means of imparting 
the necessary grounding to the students who 
wish to turn their attention to this particular 
art 

The pupil, as a rule, picks up—as Mr. 
Arthur Cates has put it—his knowledge piece- 
meal, in a haphazard sort of way, in the office 
of a large practitioner, with but little 
attention from the one who really could teach 
him. This is almost unavoidable in the ofhce 
of an architect in large practice. Then in 
order to pass the Institute examination the 
student crams with certain teachers. The 
cramming may have the result of passing him, 
but it leaves him still inadequately educated 
Further, there is in all our schools too much 
concession to temporary or ephemeral fashions, 
notwithstanding many good examples of work 
done by our architects of this century in various 
defined sober and self-restrained styles. Men 
such as Burton, Wilkins, Barry, Scott, Cocker- 
ell, Soane, Pennethorne, Nash, Wyatt, Pugin, 
Elmes, Burges knew the groundwork of their 
art thoroughly, and this knowledge was the 
cause of the purity, dignity, good proportions, 
and detail of their designs There is much 
talk at times of Palladio, Michelangelo, Brunel- 
leschi, and other old masters; but I wonder 
how much the average architectural student 
really knows of any one of them ? 

More severe and systematic courses of tuition 
exist in France Their devotion, however, 
is limited almost exclusively to Renaissance 
Their work, often most correct, is somewhat 
wearisome Kut their course of study is 
thorough. Aclose familiarity with the best of 
what has gone before in Classic, Gothic, and 
other styles should enable the architect who 
is gifted with some power and freedom 
of thought and expression to avoid the 
wearisomeness of the French modern ar- 
chitecture. And it may be remarked, in 
passing, that the faults in proportion and 
detail, and the incongruities often found in our 
English work, might be avoided in like 
manner. The new Byzantine Cathedral of 
Marseilles shows the thoroughness of French 
methods of study tis correct and imposing, 
but somewhat dall. Surely a little more free- 
dom, a little more originality of thought, would 
have saved it from this charge of dulness with- 
out impairing its purity or dignity. In France 
the centre of this thorough study of architec- 
ture, where each student gets properly 
grounded in first principles, is the Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts. And this is a 
Government establishment. In_ Italy the 
central school is the Academy of St. Luke, 
also under Government. In Germany there 
are a number of excellent training schools 
for architects, all under Government control. 
In the universities, colleges, and technical insti- 
tutes of America there are some half-dozen or 
more first-class training departments in archi- 
tecture, which have now reached such efficiency 
that their students are ceasing to go to France 
for purposes of study. And the best American 
architects are often University graduates to 
begin with. All these countries have felt that 
the interests of the community and the State 
demand the efficient education of the student 
of architecture. In England at present there 
are no Government schools of architecture 
worthy of the name, or any individual endow- 
ments that would render a successful organisa- 
tion possible. It is true there have been certain 
schools of architecture attached fo the schools 
of art, as at South Kensington ; but in these the 
grounding in first principles has been on some- 
what unsystematic and desultory lines, and the 
teaching of architecture is altogether subservient 
to the classes for painting and sculpture. The 
methods at the Royal Academy School appear 
to be similarly wanting in systematic ground- 
ing. A new school, under the Board of 
Education, forming part of the Royal College 
of Art, has been inaugurated at South Kensing- 





ton, and a reorganisation of the schools of art 
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generally is in progress ; but this new schal 
18, apparently, to be of limited scope, and de- 
signed mainly for the training of art teachers: 
and though students of architecture will be re- 
ceived, it will be chiefly to learn drawing and 
the artistic side of architecture. It will there- 
fore be a hard task for the new teaching 
authoritics to make it a complete and system- 
atic school of architecture from the foundation 
to the finish. However, until it starts work it 
18 premature to say what it may become or to 
discuss its efficiency. Our universitics seem to 
ignore architecture, the only bodies who touch 
the subject at all being University College and 
King’s College, London, and Victoria Univer- 
sity im the North. It had been hoped 
that the authorities, in the reconstruc- 
tion of the London University, would 
have taken some steps for the repre 
sentation of architecture ; but notwithstanding 
that their attention had been particularly 
drawn to the desirability of this, and that a 
sister art and sister sciences are duly repre 
sented on the Senate, architecture remains 
unrecognised, and can only now be admitted 
by Act of Parliament. Apparent! 

because there are really no pr 
stituted or efficient schools of architecture in 
the country, or none worthy { university 
recognition. However, Mr. Hailey Saunders 
the Secretary to the London University Com- 
mission, in his letter to the Ti” informs us 
“that amongst certain Boards enumerated in 
the regulations a Board of Fine Art, including 
architecture, is to be appointed, and there is 
nothing to prevent the future Senate recog- 
nising architecture as a branch of science 
Let us hope it may also be recognised as a 
fine art. If at any time the Senate of the 
London University does see its way to offer 
the opportunity of conducting examinations 
of a professional character jointly with 
this Institute, we shall not, I imagine, be 
slow to avail ourselves of it All this 
points to the immediate need f some 
ethcient training school for architects, pro- 
viding thorough grounding and systematic 
education. Our junior society, the Architec- 
tural Association, has done much to further this 
object. If tt extends its work in the direction 
suggested by the President a short time back, 
and becomes really a teaching body, a properly 
constituted, systematic and efficient school of 
architecture such as the universities will recog- 
nise, the thanks of the whole profession will 
be due to it, and an advance of unparalleled 
Significance will have been made in our 
architectural education. But this isa matter of 
large and grave importance, and will require 
the deepest and most serious consideration if 
it is to be initiated at all; and to have any 
chance of success it must be no dilettante effort, 
but must be started on a proper basis, with 
the most competent professors in all the 
branches necessary for the complete educational 
equipment of the architect. An enterprise of 
this magnitude, undertaken in such a spirit, 
would be a htting inaugurati he dawn of 
the twentieth cen Sh it become a 
reality, I cannot but think tl sympathy of 
the Institute with such a vernent would 
prompt us to assist in every way commensurate 
with the means in our power. It might then 








be advisable, and even possible to concentrate 
the energies of the Roval Institute of British 
Architects, the Architectural Association, and 


the Architectural Museum in one comprehen 
sive scheme housed under one roof as the 
architectural centre of the Unyed Kingdom, 
and indeed of Greater Britain. But such a 
scheme would involve great expenditure, and 
architects, as a rule, do not become wealthy 
men. Still there are a few amongst our 
leaders to whose generosity | should 





suppose 


such a scheme would appeal. And surely there 
are also some public-spirited persons outside 


our profession who, appreciating the vital 
necessity for a better -system education 
amongst architects, and the value of good 
architecture in the history of a great empire 
might, if properly approached, be inclined to 
assist munificently in the carrying out of such 
an object ; 

The oft-repeated cry against the formal 
teaching of any art seems to have died of late, 
hs of unaided 


and we hear less of the trium} 
genius. It is, perhaps, only in novels that the 
Pheenix of painting and sculpture takes his 
erratic flight, exhibiting at the Royal Academy 
with no previous tuition, and earning a princely 
income immediately alter the appearance ot 
his first picture. We must admit that in archi- 


tectu'e, as in the sister arts, the “Hash cf 
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genius" is necessary to give impulsion to the 
work of the architect, but every genius is the 
better for sound teaching. As William Alling- 
ham has said— 

** Books, gowns, degrees will leave a fool a fool, 

Bat wit is best when wit has been to school.” 

In connexion with education we have in the 
collection of casts that forms the Architectural 
Museum a most potent instrument ready-made 
to our hands. This series was gathered 
together about thirty or forty years ago, when 
Gothic was most in vogue, and the examples 
are mainly in that style. The museum building 
itself is in need of repair, the collection wants 
rearranging, and additions of good examples of 
Cingue-cento, Spanish, and other styles of art 
in which sculpture and plaster decoration play 
a leading part. If this museum, expanded in 
scope, were made part of the school suggested 
by the Architectural Association, and were 
organised in connexion with the Institute, it 
would be worth considering whether to its 
copies of architectural sculpture and details 
an addition should be made of a technical 
collection. It might then show samples of 
building materials—without being a trade 
museum or an advertisement of building 
appliances and inventions, but being a 
museum wherein the student or architect could 
learn the properties and uses of the raw 
materials of his art. It is true we already have 
the Geological Museum ; but the specimens of 
building-stone, for example, shown there give 
no information on the points on which the 
architect is interested, such as constituent parts, 
weathering capacities, crushing weights, spe- 
cific gravities, supply sources, prices, the uses 
to which it has already been put. This project 
would be easy were the Institute in possession 
of more commodious premises. We had a 
faint hope of obtaining the use of Burlington 
House, lately vacated by the London University, 
but unfortunately it is to be taken up for 
Government offices. 

A second very important question is that of 
the present status of the architect. Any person, 
however unfitted to practise the art of archi- 
tecture, or even that of building with no pre- 
tence of architecture at all, can put a plate on 
his door and dub himself “architect.” This is 
an absurdity, and as much a danger to the 
lives and pockets of the community as the 
quack practising in medicine. With a view to 
remedying this state of affairs, it has been 
suggested that some form of registration by 
Act of Parliament of architects now carrying 
on business (and hereafter those who have 
passed an examination) should be adopted. 
But as this would not prevent quantity sur- 
veyors, engineers, land agents, house agents, 
builders, and others undertaking the duties of 
architects, and obviously for many years would 
introduce to the public a host of absolutely 
unqualified men, as specially licensed by Act of 
Parliament to perform duties not only involving 
the security of the life and property of the 
subject, but the reputation in future years of 
the cultivated and artistic sense of this great 
Empire, I need scarcely remind you that the 
Institute has hitherto strenuously opposed such 
a measure. 

As an instance of an unauthorised and mean- 
ingless use of the word “registered"’ I saw a 
short time ago in a provincial town a name on 
a door-plate, with the words “ Registered 
Architect’ attached. On inquiring what this 
signified, I learned that he was a registered 
member of some architectural society—not the 
Royal Institute. No doubt the unthinking 
public might attach some value to this title, 
implying some superior qualifications for prac- 
tice as an architect. It would also be likely to 
exercise a prejudicial effect on those who 
declined to attach to their names such a 
meaningless word. That the public should be 
safeguarded in some way in regard to the 
practice of architecture by unqualified persons 
is becoming daily more apparent. 

The status of medical men in every branch of 
their profession is gauged by the qualifying 
examinations they have passed and the regis- 
terable diplomas granted them by the various 
legally qualified universities or medical 
corporations. Though the registration of these 
diplomas is not compulsory, any man having 
obtained a qualification in medicine or surgery 
is allowed to practise according to his qualifi- 
cations, whereas an unregistered medica! man 
cannot hold an appointment in any public 
or Government institution, his certificates are 
not valid, nor can he recover any charge in a 
court of law. This is for safeguarding in a 
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unqualified practitioners in medicine and 
surgery. 

As to solicitors, their qualifications are fixed 
by the Solicitors Acts, and any person who 
attempts to practise as a solicitor without those 
qualifications is amenable to the criminal law. 
A qualified solicitor must (a) have duly served 
as clerk under a binding contract for a period 
fixed by law under a practising solicitor ; (5) 
have passed the proper examinations ; (c) have 
been duly admitted and enrolled ; (d) possess 
a proper annual certificate (on which a con- 
siderable stamp duty is charged) enabling him 
to practise for the current year. His fees are 
regulated by law, and can be taxed by duly 
appointed officials. This is to safeguard in a 
measure the interests and property of the com- 
munity from the action of unqualified men 
who might otherwise practise as lawyers. 

Kut at present there is no safeguard to the 
lives and pockets of the community from the 
actions; of unqualified persons practising as 
architects. A revival of the ancient guild 
system seems to be a strongly marked modern 
tendency, nor can there be any doubt of its 
protective value to all professions, since enrol- 
ment in a recognised society practically 
amounts to registration. Thus accountants 
are not, I believe, bound by Act of Parliament 
to register ; indeed, I suppose any one may 
practise as an accountant ; but no one can use 
the tithe “Chartered Accountant” unless he 
belongs to the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants and has passed an examination 
The value of the title “ Chartered Accountant” 
is due to the fact that the examination is very 
severe, and considerable knowledge of law is 
required. In order, therefore, to improve the 
status of members of an established corporate 
body like ours in the eyes of the public, the 
examination for membership should also be 
severe, and comprise not only construction 
and architecture, but legal and other subjects 
necessary to ht a man for his profession. The 
Incorporated Law Society commenced its 
existence in a very similar way to the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. After a time it 
began to impose the passing of examinations 
as a condition of membership. Later, the 
registration of solicitors was made compulsory. 
Sull later they acquired the entire control of 
examinations, the custody of the Roll of 
Solicitors, the registration of articles of clerk- 
ship, the power of admission and readmission 
of solicitors, the renewal of their certificates, 
and other powers. 

To follow on somewhat similar lines should 
be our policy ; and whatever steps towards the 
legalisation and control of the practice of 
architecture may in the future be considered 
desirable, this Institute should be prepared to 
initiate any movement which might be likely 
to best serve the public interest and piace the 
profession of architecture in the high position 
to which it is entitled. Whenever we can 
obtain for this Royal Institute such legal 
recognition, with extended powers for regu- 
lating the qualifications of persons desirous of 
becoming architects, the admission to member- 
ship would become practically admission to the 
architectural profession. It would be a guar- 
antec of efficiency, through the fact of having 
passed examinations held either by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects or by universities 
or other qualified examining bodies in conjunc- 
tion with the Institute. The professional status 
of an architect would then attain a position 
commensurate with the dignity of the vocation. 

It may be as well to remind you that Her 
Majesty's Government, the Government of 
India, and corporate bodies both in London and 
the provinces have recognised the standing 
and influence of the Institute on many occa- 
sions, and have frequently sought our advice 
and assistance for the public benefit. Surely, 
then, there is good reason to hope that in the 
near future any well-considered scheme 
emanating from us for giving a legal status 
to any qualified practising architect would 
receive the favourable consideration of the 
Government. Many details would have 
to be carefully considered before submitting 
to Parliament any measure for making this 
Institute the controlling body of the archi- 
tectural profession, and I think that this ques- 
tion should receive the serious attention of 
the Council early in the century. 

There is a third matter, in relation to archi- 
tects and the practice of architecture, to which 
I must refer, and that is public competition. 
This was a burning question when | was a 
upil, is a burning question now, and will, I 





measure the lives of the community from 


i continue to vex the souls of future archi- 
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tects. I cannot help expressing the Opinior 
based on years of experience, that whether 
looked at from the point of view of the client 
who desires to obtain a good build); g 
or of the architect who wishes to do himself 
justice, or of the general public inte; 
ested in fine architecture — architectural 
competitions are a failure. In most cases 
better designs, or designs more suited 
to special requirements, would result if archi 
tect and client were in constant consultation 
from start to finish, than if the former was 
working from printed instructions only. Fo, 
years pas? correspondence in the professional 
journals has shown the keen sense of dissatis 
faction caused by competitions. A. strong 
evidence of this is the recent raising of the 
question whether an assessor should judg 
higher value to the plan or to the elevation 
competitive designs. It frequently happens that 
the competing architect, unable to consult | 
client, elects either to depart from the pre 
scribed conditions of accommodation for the 
sake of his elevation, or to fulfil the plan cond 
tions to the detriment of his design ; in ea 
case placing the judge in a most difficult posi- 
tion, and possibly causing discontent t 
competitors and the promoters of the compet 
tion. In making these remarks | have no wi 
to decry the work of many of those eminent 
architects who have earned their reputations 
by competition. In my own case the com- 
mission for the largest building | am re- 
sponsible for—the Allahabad University for the 
Government of India—was obtained in « 
petition, But | am bound to say it was pract- 
cally redesigned, in consultation with 
authorities concerned, alter the competition 
had been decided in my favour. 

I have lately been arbitrator in a case where 
one point in dispute was that the architec! 
after gaining a competition, had practically to 
replan the whole building to suit requirements 
of authorities who ought to have been « 
sulted at the beginning, for which replanning 
he claimed payment ; and I know of a number 
of similar instances. The selection of a 
capable architect, and placing him t 
rapport with his employers from the begin- 
ning, would have saved an enormous waste of 
time, money, and energy. It would be casy to 
compile a long list of both public and private 
cases in which the results from this cause ! 





nave 
been disappointing and in some instances 
disastrous. And it is significant that in recent 
Government buildings the principle of com 
petition has been virtually abandoned 

It is said, however, that it gives the young 
mana chance. That may be so; but in archi- 
tecture, as in every other profession, the man 
of energy and ability will come to the front, 
competition or no competition. The work a 
man has done is as good a criterion of his 
powers as any fresh design he may produce in 
competition, and it becomes simply a crue! 
waste of time and money to force him continu: 
ally to compete. Ina merely economic sense 
the waste of money and energy in this strife is 
absurd and monstrous. In six competitions | 
could name the total sum to be expended was 
400,0001,, and there was an aggregate of 320 
competitors. Say that cach one spent at !cast 
6o1.——which in most instances is less than the 
actual sum—on the preparation of the plans, 
the total cost to the architectural proiession 
in competing for these six works wou d 
have been 19,000/,, and that for a net profit to 
be divided amongst the six successful architects 
of some 12,000/., assuming that say 2 per cent. 
on the total amount involved would be the cost 
to the architects of carrying out the works 
Is it not a monstrous injustice that we should 
be compelled to waste so much money, energy, 
and brain power in order to obtain an_ honest 
livelihood ? No tradesman even would submit 
to such injustice. But architects themselves are 
greatly to blame in this matter. We have not 
sufficient esprit de corps. Too many of us are 
ready to enter into competition where the 
terms are manifestly unfair on the bare chance 
of obtaining the work. Private competitions 
are on a different footing, where each com- 
petitor is paid a fair sum for his design. This 
Institute has done much to help in getting 
competitions started and carried out on fair of 
approximately fair lines, but it rests with in- 
dividual members to show some self-respect 
and dignity in declining to compete unless the 
terms are fair, and the competitor placed first 
by the assessor be employed to carry out the 
work, 
However much the Institute has done, | am 





confident the Council would be only (00 
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pleased to do more. There have been some 
suggestions made in a recent discussion in one 
of the architectural papers which are scarcely 
practicable. Our Competitions Committee, or 
Council, can only take action when a compe- 
tition is announced or an assessor is asked for ; 
and then only by suggestion, for we cannot 
dictate. More often than not we are asked to 
appoint an assessor after the conditions have 
been decided upon and issued by the pro- 
moters, or the designs have been actually 
submitted. 

I think matters might be helped somewhat if 
allied societies also appointed small standing 
competition committees, whose business it 
would be, on hearing of contemplated competi- 
tions, immediately to open communication with 
the promoters, and point out to them the views 
of the Institute, and our suggestions as to 
conditions. This course might prevent, in 
many instances, the conditions being issued 
before an assessor was appointed, and so save 
much trouble. 

A properly appointed assessor affords a better 
guarantee for careful examination of designs 
than the haphazard system which used to 
prevail ; but I think architects should refuse to 
compete unless the conditions are just, and 
have been drawn up bythe assessor. With 
regard to suggestions made as to the method 
of appointing an assessor, 1 can only express 
my opinion that a body of men, however able 
the individuals composing it may be, is not the 
best instrument for selecting a person for any 
particular appointment. A responsible person 
who has the opportunity of consultation with 
reliable colicagues has a much better chance of 
making a fitting selection. But when all is 
said and done, an assessor cannot always be 
relied upon as infallible, any more than in legal 
matters a judge's verdict may not sometimes 
require reversing. 

rhere is one other matter I may mention in 
connexion with our professional practice. After 
negotiations lasting I am afraid to say how 
many years, at last a definite form of building 
contract has been agreed upon between ou 
Council and the Institute of Builders, and now 
only needs the approval of our general body at 
a business meeting. This will shortly be laid 

t 





before you, and, gentlemen, I think this is a 
most important point, and one that will save 
endless difficulties between architects and their 


clients and contractors in the future 

So much for matters in connexion with the 
professional practice side of architect 
let me glance atone or two subjects 
become important factors in the archi 
the next century. First of all 
tion of the art of architecture as distinguished 
from mere building. I have already men 
tioned the debate as to whether in a competi- 
tion the assessor should regard more the plan, 
or the artistic qualities of the elevation and 
design. It has been suggested by an eminent 
Royal Academician that theory should be sub- 
servient to practice, and that the elevation is 
the growth from the plan—the plan first, the 
elevation after—a principle, he considers, too 
Oiten neglected. I cannot think that any hard 
and fast principle can be laid down. There is 
a sense in which it is true that the elevation 
should grow from the plan, but in practice, I 
think, an accomplished architect considers both 
together. Our art is largely a matter of co- 
ordination, compromise, and compensation ; 
one gives up a trifling advantage of plan to 
obtain a better artistic effect, or one foregoes a 
point of effect in design for the advantage of 
the plan. 
_ Architecture is neither planning nor making 
hne elevation, but a combination of the two 
—and of much more besides. For there is a 
subtle and not easily defined quality to be found 
in all good architecture, one not always in- 
cluded in convenience of plan or propriety 
of design, which the world has agreed to call 
“Art.” Tolstoy says, “Art is a human 
activity transmitting feelings,’ and the stronger 
the “infection” the better the art. The test 
of its greatness is not only whether it infects 
with the artist's feelings those who may be 
Prepossessed in its favour by special education 
or fashion, but whether it is capable of in- 
fluencing the unbiassed judgment of the 
world at large in different countries and times. 
lhe late Lord Leighton also evidently felt this 
to be the meaning of the word “art,” for in 
one of his lectures he said: “Art is based on 
the desire to express and the power to kindle 
in others emotion active in the artist, latent in 
those to whom he addresses himself.” The 
quality of this transmitted feeling is of infinite 








importance. Hf the work is virile and noble, it 
clevates the soul; if it is puerile or vicious, it 
debases it. Certain triumphs of our art—the 
Parthenon, the Pantheon, the Taj Mahl, the 
cathedrals of Chartres, Rouen, and others, and 
some of the best examples of the Cinque-cento 
period — well-known works, still freshly 
transmit the feelings of their creators and in 
Tolstoy's phrase unmistakably “infect” the 
beholder with their sentiments. 

It is our misfortune just now to have urged 
upon us comparatively trivial and local views 
of this great subject. We have had this 
century a Classic revival, which would take 
atemple portico as a model and plant it on 
to a domestic palace as fitting rural architec- 
ture. However charming this may appear in 
a distant view of a large landscape, as at Prior 
Park at Bath, nothing couid be more incon- 
gruous with domestic English life or with the 
severity of the weather in this uncertain 
climate. This class of work did not “ infect 
more than a portion of the community predis- 
posed tn its favour, 

We have had enthusiasm for mediaval 
art reproducing for modern requirements and 
worship fourteenth-century churches, com- 
plete in all their parts—or introducing cccle- 
siastical details and construction into modern 
domestic work, regardless of the difference in 
times, politics, social life or thoughts, and of 


the eternal fitness of things This class of 
work did not “infect” more than a portion of 


the community who were educated to appre- 
ciate the influence. We have had those who 
said that, in the absence of sculpture, architec- 
ture is non-existent, being then simply building. 
We have had others who affirmed that, as 
‘good wine needs no bush,” so good architec- 
ture needs no sculpture. The revuision of 
feeling caused by the extremes of the Gothicists 
is now producing a school who think the finest 
architecture consists of plain Georgian win- 
dows and a good cornice—a nice simple style 
in which the minimum of detail labour may 
answer for the maximum of building. This 
school cannot look at Gothic without exas- 
peration, as years ago the Gothic admirers 
could not regard Classic; but it has been 
noted before this that ditferences in points of 
taste often produce greater exasperation than 
ditferences in points of science. 

With few exceptional instances, every one of 
these schools fails in greatness as the best of 
old work did not fail—according to either of 
the above definitions of art. What is it that is 
wanting Was the perceptive faculty missing 
in the designers—or the large and cultivated 
mind, the breadth of view and artistic inspira- 
tion which lead the genuine artist to interpret 
in his work the wants and feelings of all times 
and peoples, or did they aim to satisfy only the 
ephemeral fashion of the moment? If so, this 
means that more thoughtful education, culture, 
and travel are required for expansion. 

It is a matter for serious regret that the East, 
and especially India, the cradle land of much 
that we most prize in Europe, is so entirely 
neglected by our students and professors 
Indian architecture has a whole world of 
instructive examples of grandeur of proportion, 
picturesque grouping, perfect planning, and 
beautiful detail, besides an indescribable, 
nameless poetry nowhere else to be found. | 
do not suggest that we should copy Oriental 
architecture any more than that we should 
copy Greek or Egyptian work, but that it 
should be seen and studied as an educational 
process, as well as for its own sake, and the 
more especially as Great Britain is now not 
only a European but an Asiatic power. In 
these davs men are apt to restrict and stint 
their studies and tastes, as trees are stunted 
by Japanese gardeners, until their own peculiar 
little school or period of architecture stands to 
them for the whole circle of art, a course that 
is as narrowing and prejudicial to progress in 
art as it would be in the held of science. 1 
only say that notwithstanding the wealth of 
art to be found in Italy, Greece, and elsewhere 
in Europe there is, nevertheless, much to be 
learned turther east. Surely itis the want of 
real educational grounding in properly con- 
stituted schools, and of larger travel and wider 
study, that causes us to tnd so much that is 
disappointing in our modern work. 

Her Majesty's Government of India has 
done many things in the interests of Indian 
art and archzeology of less promise and profit 
than would be the establishment of travelling 
studentships in India; while to the patriotic 
and wealthy in this country the idea may well 
be commended, for there can be no doubt there 





is a5 much to be learned in the East as in the 
West. 

As to the next century, among its many prob- 
lems it seems likely that some revision of our 
present methods of church planning may re- 
sult from the needs of great congregations in 
our cities and large towns. It is not Dissent 
alone that now commands large crowds and 
requires expanded tabernacles. The Mother 
Church also needs grand areas for worship, 
where all can see and hear 

Perhaps in the near future it may be thought 
advisable to consider the plans of such build- 
ings as the ancient Basilicas, the early church 
of Santa Sophia at Constantinople, the Pan- 
theon at Rome, the grand Oriental mosques, 
and the church of Santa Maria del Fiore at 
Florence, with a view to avoid the blocl 
the central portions of our large chur: 
cathedrals, after the medizval m 
detrimental to congregational wor 
may then possibly find a way to bring the 
altars forward instead of placing them some 
hundreds of feet away from the nearest part of 
the congregation Something may then be 
arrived at larger, broader, simpler, grander 
and more suited to an enormous, earnest, deve- 
tional congregation intent on ¥ part in 
the service of worship, than in an arrangement 








narrowness of the nave and 
the piers. I can conceive th 
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mMignti O€ a Ri wy to the century, not necessariiy 
of cold, Classic details, or of Oriental feeling. 


or of severe Gothic, but nervous with the lift 
and aspirations of modern times and beautiful 
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in proportion and detail and in sculptured 


lesson 

Also as to our streets, we have the problems 
ot open spaces, public buildings, institutions, 
hospitals, asylums, schools, houses for the poor 


and blocks of self-contained dwellings for the 
middie classes. There is much to be done, 

that have been 
uts of all these during 
zondon is being fast 
n the central part. I would 
ask on what icipl his rebuilding being 
done? Is more forethought being expended 
than informer centuries? Is the laying-oat of 
new streets on large enough lines to tree the 








constrictiot increasing tratiic, to 
admit of al light and air to the 
overcrowded t ta Heaven s 
blessing « i trees in our main 
thoroughi: he f rain and 
snow th € ins Are our 
open spaces, bridges, a if aches to be 
properly designed and laid out by ir most 
capable men, or leit to the chance ideas 
of the subordinates of ur county councils 
and ther authorities : The time must 
come in the next century when the 
rebuilding London for its enormously 
increasing population—increasing, I believe, 
atthe rate of some 5 0 annually—must be 


th in real earnest, not merely in 
the childish way of pulling down at intervalsa 
few squalid neigh ods, and running new 
streets on chance lines through the clearing, as 
being the cheapest method of making a small 
improvement, and on designs obtained by ill- 
considered methods, with no detinite intention 
of carrying them out. Is new London to be 
allowed to grow up with as little apparent 
design as a vegetable—controlied by a thou- 


proceeded wi 





sand influences, some hidden, me vainly 
directed ? Or is it to be on an imperial, neces- 


sary, convenient, healthful, and tasteful plan 
properly thought out and laid down beforehand 
by competent hands, and rebuilt under a wise 
control lf the latter, it is time energetic 
steps were taken to arrange for it, and the best 
architects and engineers asked to collaborate 
in the matter. Our main thoroughfares, 
narrow and choked with trafic, dangerous to 
life and limb, wanting in light and air, are 
gradually being reconstructed on almost the 
old lines, subject only to the improvements in 
construction, and to regulations as to heights 
insisted on by the London Building Act. They 
are unhealthy by overcrowding; the wood 
paving alone, through insufhcient Cleansing of 
the dust impregnated with impurities, ts 
causing new diseases of eyes and throat 

One cannot but feel that a step in advance has 
been made by the fact of the London County 
Council becoming alive te the importance of 
obtaining thought-out schemes and designs for 
future improvements, though only in part, 
before rebuilding is commenced. The Strand 
to Holborn scheme is clearlya movement in 
ihe right direction, recognising as it does a 
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general principle, however ill-advised the 
Coanty Council may have been in the par- 
ticular method of applying it ; for we cannot 
but regard as unfair their conditions to the 
architects and the nature of an arrangement un- 
satisfactory by which, even when designs may 
be settled on, there is no guarantee or cer- 
tainty that they will be carried out. 

But if in the rebuilding of London our 
authorities are wise, at an early date in the 
new century plans should be prepared show- 
ing future lines of building and increased 
width of thoroughfares ; and all future building 
operations, private or public, should be con- 
trolled within these lines, no matter at what 
cost. The streets should be wide, our main 
thoroughfares sufficient to allow of trees, like 
the Unter den Linden or the Paris Boulevards, 
and arranged to harmonise with beautiful 
buildings. The roads should have efficient 
means of copious flushing and cleansing with 
water. 

It is worth considering whether shops should 
have arcades over the footpaths for the protec- 
tion of pedestrians from rain, snow, and sun. 
There are objections on the ground of police 
supervision and light, but they are by no means 
insuperable, while undoubtedly the arcade 
gives the architect his only chance of making a 
shopfront constructively reasonable. At present 
huge facades of stone or terra-cotta and brick 
appear to be slung in air over a yawning abyss 
of plate-glass. Of course, every one knows 
they rest on iron girders and columns, but a 
well-designed arcade would give a sense of 
safety and constructive propriety and still might 
admit sufficient light to the shops. 

There should be subways everywhere, as 
exist now under a great part of the streets of 
Paris. These would contain the sewers and 
drains, water and gas pipes, wires for electric 
lighting, and telegraphs and telephones, 
hydraulic power pipes, and possibly mains for 
a public supply of steam for heating and 
ventilating, cooking, and driving machinery— 
thus avoiding the present and ever-recurring 
nuisance of the breaking-up of the roads. 

Our public buildings, institutions, middle- 
class blocks of self-contained houses, and dwel- 
lings for the poor’should have their surroundings 
clearer and their sites arranged for free 
admission of light and air in abundance, and the 
ground area not overcrowded by inmates. The 
spaciousness would also permit the architecture 
to be seen, and would be an incentive to 
higher-class design, which, as well as the 
laying-out of the streets, should be under 
official control. 

The problem of the housing of the poor 
should be so solved as to raise the working 
classes to a higher physical and moral level, 
and assist in redeeming them not only from 
the worst evils of poverty and misery, but from 
evil surroundings and wickedness. Sir Thomas 
More said, “ All men, even the vicious them- 
selves, know that wickedness leads to misery, 
but many even amongst good men have 
yet to learn that misery is almost as often 
the cause of wickedness.” It will become 
in the next century a part of the highest 
duties of architects to see to this. They 
must render the dwellings of the poor not only 
comfortable and sanitary, but beautiful, so as to 
educate and raise their tastes. The movement 
to this end, based on the awakening conscience 
of the upper and middle classes, as well as on 
the urgent practical necessities of growing 
London, is at present only in its infancy. 
With the happily constant growth of human 
sympathy, it must become one of the most 
poignantly interesting as well as one of the 
most important problems of the age—one 
which the most accomplished architects need 
not feel to be beneath their notice, and which, 
indeed, they should be called upon to assist 
in solving. We all know of examples of 
even almshouses, picturesque, beautiful, and 
dignihed, designed by some of the greatest 
men. There have been powerful rulers in the 
world’s history who have dared not only to 
rebuild cities, but to decree their removal when 
necessity demanded. Amber, the ancient 
capital of Rajpootana, was deserted, and the 
town of Jeypore erected to take its place, by 
the order of its ruler, Jey Singh. Toghluka- 
bad, near Delhi, is a similar example. Turin 
has been rebuilt during this century, though on 
the uninteresting mechanical gridiron system 
which the Americans have adopted in laying 
out their a 

The rebui ing of a city is a rare opportuni 
and should be well and artisticall une § 
John Wood, of Bath, and his son had this rare 
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chance, and they took advantage of it in a 
splendid manner. Sir Christopher Wren pre- 
pared sketch-plans for rebuilding London after 
the Great Fire, but had no opportunity of 
carrying out his ideas, Now London is 
unique in the fact that, notwithstanding its 
wonderful and continuous growth through 
many centuries, its centre, the City, has always 
been fixed. In any future reconstruction this 
centre must be the starting point; the main 
arteries for traffic must be arranged to radiate 
from this centre to the surrounding suburbs. 

But this is not all. We heard at our Con- 
gress last session of the necessity for col- 
laboration between the architect and sculptor 
and painter ; that is to say, closer union of all 
the arts is needed in the master art of archi- 
tecture. Painting may have more scope in the 
architecture of the future, in the way of internal 
decoration, than during the past century, and 
there are many signs of this coming to pass. 
But sculpture must have much to do with the 
design of the external architecture and re- 
arrangement of new London if it is to be 
worthy of this great Empire. The question of 
the right manner of its introduction in detail I 
do not propose to open, I am not addressing 
pupils. I am simply stating my conviction that 
we may look forward to a far more intimate 
union between sculptured work and constructive 
forms than we see at present. Yet most of us 
have observed recently in the productions of 
some of our younger sculptors strong appre- 
ciation of the decorative capabilities of their 
art, and one could mention men to whom 
might be confided the carrying-out of even a 
constructive piece of decoration with the 
certainty that it would be wrought in harmony 
with its architectural environments. This 
harmony is not always effected. Nothing can 
be more wasteful and absurd than to finish 
sculpture placed at a great height above the 
eye to the extent that the figures on the top of 
Milan Cathedral are finished. Or, again, I 
cannot think it happy to place sprawling 
meaningless figures on the sides of window 
pediments, like some I noticed the other day— 
out of scale, coarse, and so large in comparison 
with the pediments that they looked scarcely 
capable of sustaining their weight; or, on the 
other hand, to place in similar positions rows 
of nude children, repeated ad nauscam, is a 
costly, meaningless, and futile decoration. Nor 
can I think yards of repeated terra-cotta 
ornamentation excellent. But much depends 
on the manner of the introduction of such 
embellishments. Sculpture in connexion with 
architecture should not be the first object to 
attract the eye, but should take its place as 
part of the general scheme, adding to and not 
upsetting the general harmony, helping the 
architecture to tell its tale. 

Sculpture is the natural complement of archi- 
tecture, often indeed as integral a part of it as 
the blossom is of the tree, crowning it with 
beauty, and manifesting in clear and unmis- 
takable terms its object and purpose. At first, 
carver and mason were one ; later on, as skill 
increased and finer materials came into use, 
the sculptor became, as art critics say, “eman- 
cipated from bondage,” and had no further 
need for the ladder by which he had 
climbed. So now it is laid down on high 
authority that “the insulated statue is the 
highest and truest production’ of the sculp- 
tor’s art.” It is difficult ito upset dogmas. 
But the doctrine is more literary and popular 
than sound. Not that | would grudge sculpture 
any place that may be claimed for such 
work as i ent art. Yet as to which 
are the triumphs of art in sculpture I believe 
the sculptors would be unanimous in their 
verdict for those by Pheidias on the Parthenon. 
We now see these technically perfect works as 
“insulated ” statues or groups in our galleries. 
But they were much more than marvels of the 
skill of an independent sculptor. They were 
part of an architectural composition to which 
they gave a nobly decorative effect, while they 
were fraught with a significance which few of 
us can now adequately appreciate, expressing 
the attributes of the Virgin protectress of the 
city, whose image in ivory and gold was en- 
shrined within the temple. 

The sculptors of the Middle Ages, no mean 
artists, seldom attempted the : “insulated” 
statue. At a later date Donatello produced 
statues independent in themselves, and not 
“mere adjuncts” of architecture. Now at 
Florence one may see the original of this 
clever artist's St. George as an “insulated” 
statue in the Bargello, but there is a copy in a 





niche of the church wall from which the 
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original was removed (for better preservatio; 
and I think I prefer the work as a © mere 
adjunct.” Also I would prefer the sam 
artist's beautiful singing boys relief in the pl ace 
for which it was originally designed, th: mugh it 
may now be seen in most galleries as an inde 
pendent work, 

The critics who uphold this doctrine of insy 
lation, as we may call it, doubtless think of the 
matchless single figures of Greek workman. 
ship, of which copies and a few originals ar 
seen usually in a fragmentary state. But the 
probably forget that the majority of these 
works, including ;even the magnificent Venus 
of Milo, now standing in solitary grandeur i; 
the Louvre, were originally part of an arch; 
tectural composition. I cannot help feeling 
that sculpture divorced from architecture Jose; 
greatly in value, character, style, and teac 
Not only is the charm of work wrought in ha: 
mony with architectural surroundings lost, and 
any teaching of a definite age missing, bu 
composition suffers from the absence of 
confining lines which enhance its value. \ 
freedom and detachment more elaborate deta 
is possible. The work ceases to be sculptura 
while the artist often lapses into that kind of 
naturalistic imitation which, carried to | 
bitter end, is seen at Madame Tussauds 

There is a great gulf between the portrat 
statues and busts of Kome, conceived 
executed in a style which was then a vita! 
force, set in congenial architectural sur: { 
ings, and our forlorn and sparsely sprinkled 
public effigies. If an estimate were framed 0: 
the cost of these latter, I feel persuaded that 
half the sum spent on irregularly spotting our 
public places with insulated statues (which are 
never even washed) would have suthced | 
cover the greater part of our public building 
now blank and inexpressive, with fitting scul; 
tured adornments, significant in meaning and 
beautiful in effect. 

A building is of itself an historical m 
















































































































ment, upon which, more fitly than by any 
insulated work, the varied aims, achicvements 
interests, and story of the time car per 


manently inscribed. I do not mean to say we 
should have no independent statues at all, but 
rather that when we do have them 

our public places and gardens, and rt 
bridges, they should form part of a properly 
considered architectonic scheme. 

But there must be in our future progress! 
only collaboration with the arts in sculpture 
and painting, but also with science in engineer 
ing. The opportunities afforded of « 
ing vast enclosures, bridges, roofs, Xc. by 
means of iron and steel were impossib! 
former times with only the older materials. 
such works the science of the engineer must 
necessarily be predominant; but there is! 
reason, if engineers and architects would 
work atmicably together, why this class of 
work should not be grand and beautlu 
If architecture neglects scientific construct 
in other materials than brick and 
it is not properly fulfilling its mission, On the 
other hand, iron and stcel could certainly be 
used without the meagreness or aridity of ctiec 
to which we are unhappily so much accustomec 
It certainly is not impossible to make a beauttul 
iron bridge or roof. I occasionally go toa 
small railway station, not very far from London, 
where the ironwork always “ infects me wit! 
a pleasurable feeling. The forms and detais 
are beautiful without too great extravagance 
or waste of material by unnecessary weight 
But instances of this sort are rare; and | 
doubt, as a material, iron or steel has many 
drawbacks in an cesthetic sense. Bat anyhow 
this is a subject to which our rising genera 
tion of architects should turn their earnest 
attention, if progress is to be made in many 
of the great structures of the time; and I 
reiterate they should work in collaboration 
with engineers as well as sculptors and 
painters. 

I have now, gentlemen of the Institute, + en: 
tured to direct your attention to a few of te 
subjects that appear to me to call for our 
consideration, and in some cases for our united 
action, if there is to be material progress 
in our art during the next century Phe 
growth of our Institute and similar > dies, 
and the status of our profession ; the necessity 
for the establishment of a broader, more sys 
tematic, and comprehensive scheme of educa- 
tion in architecture ; the unsatisfactory nature 
of the competitive system ; the expansion and 
concentration of the energies of this Institute 
in connexion with the Architectural Association 
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and the Architectural Museum ; the cultivation 
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of a more effective and intimate sympathy 
between the architect, the sculptor, and the 
engineer ; and some of the problems and 
opportunities presented in the rebuilding of 
London, have been glanced at, with, I feel, 
somewhat diffuse references to other cognate 
subjects. But one cannot expect that a large 
body will in all these matters see eye to eye 
with one who, though occupying this chair, 
is but an individual. I have, however, at least 
expressed some of my most carnest /personal 
convictions, and as such I commend them to your 
consideration. The interests of the profession 
are not altogether in the hands of the Royal In 
stitute of British Architects, for, unfortunately, 
there are architects who are not members, 

But if influence is to be brought to bear on 
the many important problems in connexion 
with our art in the near future, arising out of 
the development of the country and this great 
city, the heart of the British Empire, it must be 
by unselfish co-operation. If our Institute is 
to be a power in influencing public opinion, 
and the education, efficiency, and honourable 
conduct of the profession, a right feeling of 
esprit de corps should animate all our archi- 
tects in an endeavour to increase its authority 
as their representative. With this object in 
view I conclude by appealing to those who, 
having the necessary qualifications, have not 
yet joined us to do so, that all our forces may 
unite in the work we are endeavouring to 
carry out in the interests of the public, the 
profession at large, and the noble art of archi- 
tecture. 





Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
of thanks, said that in their President they had 
a man of strong individuality and one who 
knew how to impart dignity to his position as 
head of the Institute. The President showed 
this during the recent Architectural Congress 
and he had shown it that evening in his 
address. Mr. Emerson's remarks on the pro 
gress of architecture and on the development 
of the Institute were most interesting and they 
must all heartily appreciate what had been said 
on the subject of architectural education, as 
also on that of the registered architect 
Though they did not know what the future had 
in store for them, yet he ithe speaker) felt that 
there would always be considerable difficulty 
in putting an official stamp on a man’s position 
as an architect. They could not but give their 
cordial assent to what the President had said 
as to competitions. Competitions gave fine 
opportunities to energetic young men, but at 
whata cost! They knew that architects were 
actuated, not by a love of gain but by their 
enthusiasm for art, but even architects must 
live and it was to be regretted that their 
enthusiasm was so often taken advantage of 
Perhaps a report from the Competi- 
tions Committee, giving particulars of com- 
petitions, would do much to open the eves 
of the profession to the often unsatisfactory 
character of these contests. The President 
had called attention to a recent controversy 
as to whether the plan or elevation be 
more important—making more for good archi- 
tecture. They would do well to recall and 
reflect on the words the President used. In 
speaking of the rebuilding of London, the 
President had recommended the consideration 
of projects for main lines of thoroughfare well 
in advance of their realisation, so that they 
should all form part of a well-conceived scheme 
That was a matter of enormous importance, 
and could not have too much thought and 
deliberation bestowed upon it. Most of them 
would remember the late Arthur Causton’s 
contribution on the subject, and his proposals 
should not be forgotten. Mr. Causton’s pro- 
posals were similar to the President's, viz, to 
take a comprehensive view and tu make every 
improvement, however small, work up to and 
form part of this gigantic subject. They joined 
with the President in feeling that their art, if 
it was to flourish, must be nurtured by unselfish 
co-operation, and if the Institute was to be the 
power for good they must wish it to be, it 
must be by a thorough esfirif de corps ani- 
mating all its members. 

; Mr. G. F. Rodley seconded the vote to the 
President for an address, he said, which had 
been exhaustive and most interesting. They 
Were all looking forward, he thought, to what 
might bea great future for architecture, and in 
thinking of their present-day work they should 
cast their minds back and think of those great 
days of art—the Greek and the Roman and our 
Gothic—and of that marvellous thing (which 
he thought was true) that in the great days of 


in proposing a vote 


art there was not one thing made that was not 
beautiful. They might dig up from their 
gardens an object made in those days, and 
they would be sure to find it beautiful, instinct 
with expression—the expression of life. It 
was that that they should remember in think- 
ing of our present art. It was reported that 
some of the steps of St. Martin's Church, 
Charing Cross, were to be removed in order 
to widen the street. That might seem a detai! 
to many, but it was an important matter. In 
passing those steps he felt as though in Rome ; 
the steps were perfectly right. It was now 
proposed to lump them up equally and remove 
the landing in the centre; in his opinion the 
whole beauty of the steps rested in that landing 
—a place of rest as one went up. More than 
twenty years ago William Butterfield asked 
him to represent him at the Board of Works in 
protest against a similar proposal. He did so, 
and put before the Board of Works Mr 
sutterfield's and his own views on the subject, 
and, perhaps partly because of that, the pro- 
posal was not then carried out. He hoped it 
never would be 


Mr. E. R. Robson hoped the Institute 
would take a strong course in the matter 
of the steps of the church. About twenty 


years ago he was shown, by the then 
engineer to the Board, how the steps were to 
be altered He said to the engineer: 
“You might as well pull down the portico 
itself. 

Mr. F.C, Penrose said it would be a fatal 
thing to alter the steps. About twenty years 
ago he wrote a letter to the Times on the sub- 
ject, strongly deprecating the proposed altera- 
tions. Happily the matter was not proceeded 
in. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

rhe President, in reply, said the Institute 
had the matter of the proposed removal of the 
steps of St. Martin's Church before them 

The meeting then terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on Monday, 
when Professor Lanciani will read a paper on 





“ Architectural Results of the Latest Excava- 
tions in the Forum at Rome 
MODERN DAMS AND ANCIENT 


WATERWORKS 

Tue following is extracted from the inte- 
resting address read on Tuesday to the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, by the newly-elected 
President, Mr. James Mansergh. After sketch- 
ing the development of water-purification up 
to the present time, Mr. Mansergh pro- 
ceeded :— 


“1 should like to say a few words about the 


coming into fashion of the stone dam in 
impounding reservoir construction. Although 


Mr. Bateman made many such reservoirs in 
his time, I believe he never built one witha 
dam of stone, and I think I am right in saying 


that the Vyrnwy was the first Mr. Hawksley 
had to do with. 
In i878 I built a small one on the River 


Wyre, in front of a low weir of Sir Robert 
Rawlinson's, for the Lancaster Corporation, 
about 57 ft. high above the river, across a 
narrow gorge, where I could give the walla 
curve in plan of only rooft. radius. In sucha 
situation the structure could obviously be made 
much lighter than say the Rankin type section 
for a long straight wall 

rhere is great comfort in building a dam in 
masonry as compared with making an earth 
bank, but we should not allow fashion to run 
away with us, and so build in stone when earth 
and puddle would answer the purpose equally 
well at much less cost. I think where we get 
100 feet of water behind a dam it ought to be 
built of stone, but it is essential in my opinion 
that such a structure should be founded on an 
unvielding base of sound rock from side to side 
of the valley. With anything less than this 
there may be unequal settlement owing to the 
varying weight of the wall, likely to induce 
fracture. I do not think it is good work to tie 
a stone wall into the side of an earth valley 

] cannot say that I much admire the Ameri- 
can practice of building a composite dam, t.c., 
part of its length in earth and part in stone, as 
they are now doing at the New Croton reser- 
voir of New York (which I saw four years ago} 
and have previously done in many smaller 
works. They seem to trust in Providence or 
good luck over there to an extent we dare not 
do here. In such cases the core or watertight 
barrier in the earth bank is not puddle as we 





should make it. but a thin stone wall joined on 





to the end of the true stone dam. I am rot 
sure that such a core may not be made from 
end to end of an earth dam, if very special pre- 
cautions are taken by wel! rolling the hank to 
ensure that unequal settlement or surging does 
not take place. I have never yet ventured to 
try it, but if I do not get nervous as I grow 
older I may some day. 

Mr. Hill's wall across the outlet of Thirlmere 
into St. John’s Beck is about 50 ft. high above 
the stream bed, and is a very picturesque 
structure. The Vyrnwy dam is an exception- 
ally heavy wall, splendidly put together, about 
85 ft. high above the river; and the granite 
wall built across the Meavy on Dartmoor by 
Mr. Sandeman is about the same height, and 
is a really handsome piece of masonry 

I am proud to have been associated, as Con- 
sulting Engineer, with this work, for it has a 
special interest in that it completes the scheme 
initiated by Admiral Drake over 300 years ago 
for the supply of Plymouth. I have not seen 
Mr. Deacon's wall built with Aberthaw lime 
near Merthyr, nor Mr. Watson's at Gowthwaite 
on the Bradford Nidd scheme, and have only 
sighted the Swansea Cray Reservoir Works 
from the railway. 

In mentioning these and the three main dams 
varying 122 ft. to 128 ft. high above 
ground and the lower submerged wall I am 
building on the River Elan, I have, ! think, 
named nearly all, if not quite all, the masonry 
dams of any ‘pretentions in this country. The 
highest of these is 40 ft. lower than the New 
Croton, which is not erected as at first intended 
at Quaker Bridge, but two miles higher up the 
valley. I have just received some photographs 
of this work which represent the wall as being 
built in horizontal courses of roughly-squared 





rom 





stones—-a method which I do not approve 
What we want in such a wall is ample weight 
and good vertical bonding, and this can be 





secured by building in stones of from two tons to 
6 tons in weight practically as they come fron 
the quarry, and surrounding them with smaller 
stones and good concrete well rammed ir 
as not to leave any interstices. We are getting 
in the Elan walls very nearly 50 per cent. of 
solid blocks to a little more hilling, and the 
whole structures will weigh when complete 
from 157 Ibs. to 160 Ibs. per cubic foot,and will 
practically be monoliths. In one of them we 
have built 100 ft. hi in two eight-month 
seasons, and cannot discover by careful 
examination, or with the level, the slightest 
indication of settlement. 
. 








- >. 

Until the advent of modern electrical engi- 
neering I have hitherto looked upon the work 
of a hydraulic engineer as the most interesting, 
as it probably is the most ancient, branch of 
our practice 

The railway engineer 
seriously only afew years before 
and the electrical engineer is a creature but of 
yesterday, whilst one of my predecessors built 
a dam of hewn stone at Kosheish to divert the 
course of the Nile from the spot npon which 
Meua desired to build Memphis nearly 5.800 
years ago 

In Egypt also a canal was made by order of 
1 southward 


Usertesen III., by which he sailed s 


to crush Ethiopia 2,066 years ! 

In Babvlonia, 235 c., Sir 
King of Larsa, enlarged the cana! —a still more 
ancient work—on which Larsa was situated, 
while Rimsin, King of Elam, provided an out- 


began his business 


I] was born 


ddinam, the 


let for the Tigris (River the Gods} into the 
Persian Gulf about the same time 
Khammurabi, the King of Babylon, ab 


ravages of 
sed a system 


2320 Kec. having witnessed the 
floods in the Lower Tigris, orga: 
of improvement in the complicated network ct 
ditches and channels which intersected the 
territory belonging to the great cities between 
Babvion and the sea with gratifying results. . 

In India efforts were made in very early 
times to preserve and utilise the rains ard 
rivers, and in Beluchistan the great cyciopean 
dams of stone known as the Ghorbasta were 
erected, it is believed, about 1500 B.c., of 3,700 
years ago. e 

In Egypt irrigation works can be traced back 
to a verv remote period. In that comparatively 
level country an extensive system of artine ] 
ponds, reservous lakes, with a network of 
distributing canals, was in existence at ‘cast 
as early as the time of Sesostris, otherwise 
Rameses II]., about 1388-22 8. 

If the art of irrigation was taught to th 
ancient Egyptians by the natural overflowing 
of the Nile, it is probable that 


o 





and Bab) 





Egypt in her 
turn afforded an example to Assyria 
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lon, to Carthage and Pheonicia, and also to 
Greece and Italy, ; 

In Persia there is evidence that the hydraulic 
engineer had carried out irrigation works from 
600 B.C. to 7OO B.C. 

In Greece Athens was supplied about 520 B.C. 
with water from an ancient spring called 
Callirhoe, flowing from the foot of a broad 
ridge of rocks which crosses the bed of the 
Iliasus. 

In Ceylon it is believed the first tank for 
irrigation purposes was built by Pandinousa, 
the second of the Hindu kings, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his capital Anuradhapoore, about 
504 B.C, 

In India it appears, on the testimony of the 
Greek writer Megasthenes, who lived about 
300 B.c., that irrigation was certainly practised 
before his time. 

Coming down into the Christian era, the 
aqueduct of Merida in Spain was erected about 
10 A.D., that of Segovia about 105 A.D., and the 
new water supply for Olympia was introduced 
by Herodus Atticas, a.p. 157. 

In the early seventies I had a commission to 
examine and report upon the Claudian aqueduct, 
by which water was supplied to Naples 1,800 
or I,goo years ago from the Orciuoli springs in 
the Sabato valley, between Serino and Avellino. 
At the time of my visit the river-bed was prac- 
tically dry from Orciuoli upwards towards 
Serino, and it was most interesting to see how 
the welling out of the ground of these mag- 
nincent springs went to produce in a few 
chains a stream of probably 15,000,000 gallons 
to 20,000,000 gallons a day. I found the 
remains of the Claudian aqueduct in several 
places both below and above ground. 

I had great difficulty in obtaining permission 
to examine the former, and it was only through 
the authority of the local Syndic, under pres- 
sure from a member of the Italian Parliament, 
who accompanied me, that I obtained a guide 
to one of the shafts. This man protested 
piteously against the removal of the shaft cover- 
ing, and crossed himself vigorously when I 
took steps to ascertain the depth to the 
conduit, 

i got out a scheme to utilise these springs 
on modern lines, and made an estimate of the 
cost, but nothing further came of it at the time. 
Some ten years later, however, the work was 
taken in hand, and now Naples is supplied 
from the source utilised in the time of 
Claudius. 

In refreshing my memory about early water- 
works, I have been pleased to find the history 
of nine of the aqueducts of Rome as told by 
Sextus Julius Frontinus, water commissioner of 
that city in the second half of the first century 
ot the Christian era, and I propose to go into 
some detail about them at the risk of re-telling 
to some of you a story that you are already 
well acquainted with. 

This work of Frontinus’ has become ac- 
cessible to English readers through the 
enterprise of Mr. Clemens Herschel, an Ameri- 
can engineer, who has published a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the original Latin 
manuscript preserved in the monastery of 
Montecassino, about half-way between Rome 
and Naples, and its reprint in modern Latin: 
also a translation into English and some 
explanatory chapters. 

rhe sentiment embodied in the opening 
paragraphs of Frontinus’ first book is so 
admirable and so equally applicable to the 
twentieth as to the first century, that | make 
no apology for transcribing it literally. He 
says -— 

‘Inasmuch as every office conferred by the 
Emperor demands especial attention, and inasmuch 
as I am moved not only to devote diligence, but 
even love, to any matter confided to my care, be it 
on account of inborn zeal or by reason of faithful- 
ness in office ; and inasmuch as Nerva Augustus, an 
emperor of whom it is difficult to say whether he 
devotes more love or more diligence to the common 
weal, has now conferred upon me the duties of 
Water Commissioner, duties contributing partly 
to the convenience, partly to the health, even to 
the safety, of the city, and from olden time 
exercised by the most distinguished citizens, I 
therefore consider it to be the first and most 
important thing to be done, as has always 
been one of my fundamental principles in other 
affairs, to learn thoroughly what it is that I 
have undertaken. There is, indeed, no better 
foundation for any business, nor can it in any other 
way be determined what is to be done and what 
omitted; nor is there for a fair-minded man so 
debasing a course as to perform the duties of an 
othce entrusted to him according to the direction of 
subordinates ; a course, however, which must be 
followed whenever an inexperienced official takes 
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refuge in the practical knowledge of his assistants, 
whose services, though necessary for rendering help, 
should nevertheless be only a sort of hand and tool 
of the principal in charge. It is for this reason that 
I have set down in this commentary all that I could 
gather as bearing on the subject-matter, after 
having arranged it and codified it in accordance 
with my habit so that I might consult it as a guide 
in the duties of this.’ 


I think you will agree with me that this is 
admirably put by the fine old Roman gentleman 
who did his honest and conscientious work as 
Curator Aquarum over 1800 years ago, and 
that his words are worthy to be recorded in 
our transactions. 

From the foundation of Rome in 754 B.c., for 
441 years—that is, to 313 B.c.——the citizens 
were content with using water which they 
drew from the Tiber or from wells or from 
springs, but in that year the Appian water was 
brought into the city by the censor Appius 
Claudius Crassus, who also had charge of the 
construction of the Appian Way from Porta 
Capina to the city of Capua. He had for his col- 
league Plautius, who received the name of Venox 
(the searcher of springs) on account of his search 
for the springs of this water. Appius appears, 
however, to have been the smarter of the two, for 
whilst Plautius was induced to resign his office 
before the expiration of his normal term, 
Appius contrived to extend his until he had not 
only completed the aqueduct, but also the 
highway. Hence he enjoyed the honour of 
giving his name to Rome's first aqueduct. The 
water which this conduit brought into the city 
was derived from springs situated about half a 
mile along a cross road, leaving the Prenestine 
Way between the seventh and cighth mile- 
stones from Rome. Beginning at the springs 
and entering the city at the Porta Trigemina, 
its length was about to} miles, of which all 
but 300 ft. was laid underground, the remainder 
being on a masonry substructure above ground 
or on arches. Its cross section was 5 ft. high 
by 2°5 ft. wide, and probably rectangular. It 
delivered water at a comparatively low level, 
t.¢., about 55 ft. above the sea in the city, but 
its height at the springs Frontinus does not 
state, nor have I been able to ascertain it from 
any other source. 

The second of Rome's aqueducts was a more 
ambitious, much longer, and consequently 
much costlier undertaking than the Appia. In 
the year 273 B.C. the censor Manius Curius 
Dentatus contracted to have the waters of the 
River Anio rising in the Apennines brought 
into the city for the sum realised by the sale 
of the spoils taken from Pyrrhus. Two years 
later Curius and Fulvius Flaccus were elected 
water commissioners, but Curius died five days 
after, and Fulvius finished the work. This 
aqueduct, the Anmiwo Vetus, had its intake from 
the river up-stream from Tibur at the twentieth 
milestone outside the Baranean Gate, and 
early on its course a branch was taken 
off to supply Tivoli. Above the point 
of abstraction the River Anio has a length 
of about twenty-one miles, and a drain- 
age area approximating to I51 square 
miles. There is no record showing that any 
subsiding reservoir was constructed at the 
intake ; but it would ill become us modern 
engineers to criticise our predecessors of 2,000 
years ago in this respect, for it is only a short 
time since there was little more thana pretence 
of such reservoirs on the works of the London 
companies, and at Philadelphia the water is to 
this day taken direct from the tidal rivers 
Schuylkill and Delaware into the service reser- 
voirs and distributing mains of the city. 

The Anio Vetus had a length of 40°7 miles, 
mainly underground, there being only 1,100 ft. 
above ground on a masonry substructure, and, 
apparently, no arches. The cross section of 
the conduit was 8 ft. high by 3°7 ft. wide, but 
we have no authentic record of the fall between 
the two termini, nor how that fall was distri- 
buted throughout the length. 

In 145 #.C., when the Appia and Old Anio 
had become leaky by reason of age, and water 
had been diverted from them by unlawful 
takings, the Senate commissioned Marcius~— 
who at that time administered the law as 
Praetor—to restore these aqueducts to useful- 
ness and to protect them, and because the 
growth of the city seemed to demand an in- 
creased supply, he was also empowered to 
investigate whether he could bring other 
additional waters into the city. He seems to 
have made a report on the subject recommend. 
ing a source near to the thirty-cighth milestone 
on the Sublascensian Way, ‘ where numberless 





springs gush forth from caves in the rocks 
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immovable like unto a pool, and of a dee; 
green hue.’ Before, however, instructic 
were given to carry out the work, a discus 
arose among the Council of Ten, who, con 
ing the Sibylline Books for another purpo« 
found that it was not right for the Marcia 
waters—and still less for those of the Anio 
be brought to the Capitol. It was a litth 
in the day to make this latter d 
because the Anio water had been used in 
city at that date for over !60 years. 1 
matter was then discussed in the Senate 
revived three vears later, but ultimately : 
popularity of Marcius Rex carried the day, a 
it was decided to utilise these beautiful 
Fenestella says that 180 million ‘ sestert 
were appropriated for the works oi 
Marcian Aqueduct—equal, if the basis of ca 
lation is correct, to over 1,600,00 I 
sounds like a big estimate for such a 
those days, and possibly there is some mis! 
Its length was about 554 miles, of whic! 
were below ground—what we should now 
cut-and-cover work contouring the hillsid 
o'50f a mile on a substructure of ma 
above ground and 66 miles on arches 
would have been intensely interesting to 
seen a longitudinal section of this or any ot 
of the ancient aqueducts, and the inst: 
with which the engineers did their leve 
as to maintain the gradients of their « 
The cross section of Marcia wa 
height and 3°5 ft. in width, and it 


> 


water in Rome at an clevation of 20 


sea-level. 
Thirty years ago the use of the Mar 
springs water was resumed in Rome uncer a 


concession granted to an English compas 
Pope Pius IX., and the name given 
modern: aqueduct is ‘ Acqua Pia The eng 
neer who has the honour of etiecting | 
revival is Colonel Bernard Blumenst:h!, 
in his little book entitled ‘Brevi N ¢ 


Acqua Pia (Antica Marcia), 1572, gives 4! 
account of his search for and discovery ¢ 
ancient Marcian springs. He says that these 


springs are now called the second a: 
‘Serena ‘situated on the north side 
a short distance down stream from Ag 
has found the ancient masonry conduit g 
the water from the springs towards Ko 

In the year 127 u.c., that is ecightce: 
after the Marcia, the Tepula aqueduct wa 
structed by the Censors Servilius ¢ ePIO a 
Cassius Longinus. The source of the water 
utilised by this aqueduct was certain vo 
springs situated nearly two miles to the 
of the Latin Way as one comes from 
and near the tenth milestone, on the ‘ 
Mount Albani. This is about half way 
tween Frascati and Rocca di Papa. | 
be noticed that the first and third 
agueducts received the names 0! 
chiefly responsible for their construction, viv. 
Appius and Marcius. In this case the mais 
Tepula was adopted on account of the g 
warm or tepid characte: of the water 
springs (63 deg. Fahr., which are now cic’ 
Sorgenti dell’ Acqua Preziosa, on acc 
possibly of their possessing some curative | 
perties. Up to the time of the building 
Tepula conduit, these structures hac bee n 
principally of dimension masonry, 9! 
one concrete was almost exciusive's 
What the exact length of Tupela was | cann 
make out, but it was probably a mule oc 
less than Julia, which was made next, anc 
its whole length nearly half must have bee n 
arches. Its cross-section was 3 3 ft. hig a 
27 ft. wide, and it delivered water to the city « 
few feet higher than Marcia, or pros! 
about 208 ft. or 210 ft. above sea-level . 

In the year 35 #.c., Agrippa, when he was 
Aedile, appropriated certain springs It Besa 
neighbourhood of the Tepula, but further up 
towards Rocca di Papa, these springs ~*'s 
Julia—having three times the volume ot Pej ula, 
and yielding water of 13 deg. lower tempe!s 
ture. The Tepula was taken into the city for 
ninety-three years, after which time, viz, 19 5» 
n.c, Agrippa brought the water bya bra — 
conduit from the Julia springs into the rey we 
Aqueduct, and thus produced a mixture . hich, 
having regard to relative volumes, oop 
temperature of probably 53 deg. or 54 cg 
This water flowed in one and the same channet 
for four miles, and was then divided -oge wo 
and went on by the old Tepula and the nn 
Julia conduits, and entered the city peat = 
present Porta Maggiore, Tepula being in a 
middle and sandwiched vertically betw - 
Marcia below and Julia above. The Julia c 
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duit was 4°6 ft, high and 2°3 ft. wide; ''s tota 
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length was 14°6 miles, of which 0'5 of a mile 
was above ground on a concrete base, 613 
miles on arches, and the rest below ground. 

In 33 #.c, Agrippa rebuilt the nearly ruined 
aqueducts of Appia (280 years old), Anio (240 
years old), and Marcia (112 years old), and fur 
nished the city with a large number of orna- 
mental fountains. He also, thirteen years 
later, took in hand the utilisation of other 
springs found on the estate of Lucullus in the 
valley of the Anio, and only a short distance 
up-stream from the Appia springs. The story 
goes that these springs were pointed out to the 
soldiers who were searching for water by a 
young girl of the district, and that, on opening 
out the ground all around, a great quantity was 
discovered, justifying the making of | still 
another aqueduct, to which was very appro 
priately given the name of Virgo. A little 
temple was erected near the intake, and in ita 
picture was placed representing the incident 
The source was on the Collatian Way, near the 
eighth milestone. The cross-section of the 
conduit was 66 ft. high by 1°6 ft. wide, and its 
length 13°35 miles, of which 12°18 miles were 
underground, 0°51 mile on a masonry base, and 
o'66 mile on arches. This was a low-level 
supply delivering the water into Rome only 
67 ft. above sea-level. 

It would appear from the foregoing records 
that in the time of Agrippa, shortly before the 
commencement of the Christian era, the city 
of Rome must have been magnificently fur- 
nished with water, for Agrippa had restored 
Appia, Anio Vetus, and Marcia, and Tepula 
was probably in good working condition. He 
had also constructed Julia and Virgo, so that 
the whole six aqueducts—five carrying spring 
water and one that of the River Anio—were al! 
contributing to the supply. What the quantity 
delivered into the city daily actually was must 
necessarily be a matter of the vaguest conje: 
ture, for, first, we have no data as to the vield 
of each source ; second, we know nothing 
the ruling fall in any of the aqueducts, so can 
not estimate their discharging capacity ; third, 
we have no information as to the q 
legitimately disposed of en route ; fourth, we 
cannot tell how much was surreptit 
abstracted by unauthorised or ‘winked at 
tappings of the conduits ; and fifth, we do not 
know the amount of leakage through structural 
defects. 

Of the seventh aqueduct bringing water to 
Rome, known as the Alsietina, our friend 
Frontinus has nothing but adverse criticism, 
and he wonders how so exceedingly cautious a 
ruler as Augustus could have taken the trouble 
to supply a water which was so unwholesome 
that it could not be used at all for domestic 
purposes. The only excuses he can make for 
the projector were, first, that he had under 
taken to establish a ‘Naumachia’ (a sort of 

gloriied Earl's Court marine circus). and 
wanted to avoid wasting good water to fill it 
and second, that this water, coming in as it did 
on the opposite side of the Tiber to that where 
all the other aqueducts delivered, could be 
used at times when no water could be got from 
that side, owing to repairs of the bridges. The 
source of this supply was the Alsictinian Lake 
near a cross road, 6°16 miles from the Claudian 
Way at the 14th milestone. The aqueduct 
Was 21 miles in length, of which 19°71 miles 
were underground, and 0°34 mile on arches 
The water was delivered in the city at only 
55 ft. above sea-level, so that there was a fall 
of 625 ft. in the aqueduct, for the altitude of 
Lake Alsietina is 680 ft. Augustus, however, 
did a small but useful work by the building of 
a conduit about # mile in length, bringing in 
water to supplement the Marcian springs in 
times of drought, and to this conduit he gave 
the name Augusta. 

After this, and because the seven aqueducts 
were not sufficient to meet either the public 
needs or the demands of private luxury, 
Tiberius began, in the second year of his reign, 
\.D. 36, the construction of two aqueducts, one 
taking water from the Cerulian and Curtian 
springs, and the other from the river Anio 
These works were completed in the most 
splendid manner by Claudius fourteen years 
later, that is, in a,b. so, the former being 
named after himself, Claudia, and the latter 
Anio Novas. The Claudian springs rise about 
500 yards to the left of the Sublascensian Way, 
near the 38th milestone, and in addition to the 
two above-mentioned, the water from a very 
pure spring called Albudinum was taken 
into the Claudian conduit. This aqueduct 
had a cross section 66 ft. high and 33 ft. 





34°3 miles were underground, 0°58 mile above 
ground on masonry base, and g'06 miles upon 
arches. The water was delivered at the Porta 
Maggiore at 230 ft. above sea level. Claudia 
followed very nearly the course of Marcia, but 
some thirty-six years after completion it was 
shortened by driving a tunnelabout three miles 
long under Mount Afiliano, not far from S$ 
Gregorio, This tunnel was undertaken by a 
contractor named Pasquedius Festus, and must 
have been a difficult work when even black 
powder for blasting purposes was unknown. 
Three hundred and fifty-nine years after the 
Anio Vetus was built—that is, in a.p. 86—the 
river Anio was again tapped at a point near 
the forty-sccond milestone on the Sublacensian 
Way in the Simbruinum. This intake is hve 
! ve that of the old Anio, and, conse- 
, at a higher level, and the drainage 
above it is about ecighty-seven square 
miles. Here the river runs through rich culti 
vated lands and has loose banks, so that the 
water was normally muddy and discoloured 
like the Medway about Tonbridge), and worse, 
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{f course, after rain. To take out this sus- 
pended matter, a settling reservoir was con- 
structed below the intake, but this was evidently 
of insufficient capacity, and being unaided by any 
process of filtration, the water was delivered in 
a discoloured condition into the city in times of 
rain. The Herculaneum brook, which has its 
source also near the Sublascensian Way at the 
thirty-eighth milestone opposite the springs of 
Claudia, was tapped and taken into the Anio 
Novus This was a clear stream, but its con- 
tribution was not of sufficient volume materially 
to improve the quality or appearance of the 
Anio water. The cross section of this aqueduct 
was 9 ft. high by 3:3 ft. wide, its length was 


536 miles, of which 467 was below ground, 
and in its upper reaches a length of 2°18 miles 
was on masonry foundations above ground or 
irches, and nearer the city o58 of a mile on 





masonry and O14 miles upon arches, some 
of these being the highest of all the aqueducts, 
rising as they do to 1o9 ft. above the ground 
After Frontinus’ time two other aqueducts 
were made, viz., the ‘ Trajana, taking its water 
rom springs near Lake Bracciano, N.W. of 
Rome, and the Alexandrina (also called Hadri- 
ana), built by Severus Alexander a.p. 226, and 
utilising springs near the Via Prenestina. All 
these old aqueduct waters were very hard. 
There do not appear to have been at the city 
termini of the aqueducts any large service 
reservoirs containing from one day to six days’ 
supply of the quantity dischargeable by each 
aqueduct, as would be the case nowadays, but 
merely small tanks (piscina), and from which 
pipes of lead or earthenware fortihed with 
concrete were taken off to provide water to 
separate private consumers, baths, fountains, 
&c. All the aqueducts bringing in water from 
the east appear to have crossed the north-east 
side of the city towards the Diocletian baths 
that is, to the neighbourhood of the present 
Central Railway Station. 

We have been accustomed to hear of the 
enormous volumes of water brought into Rome 
by the aqueducts which existed about the 

egi ig yur era, and described by 
Frontinus, and I have always thought there 
must be some exaggeration about the figures 
In those days it is clear the fall volume of 
water was not gauged either at the intake or 
the delivery ends of the aqueducts, and no one 
seeins to have understood the methods of 
calculating the quantity from the slope and 
sectional area. Frontinus’ estimations were 
based on the discharge of a number of 
ajutages or apertures of various sizes, and he 
did not appreciate the difference between the 
discharge of, say,: Ioo separate I-in. apertures, 
and that of one aperture whose sectional area 
was the sum of the aggregated 100. His 
standard ajutage or unit of measurement for 
water in motion was a‘ quinaria,” or circular 
aperture 0632 of an English square inch. 

Mr. Herschel claims to have discovered that 
Prony was at the bottom of the erroneous 
estimations of the total quantity delivered, as in 
the ‘Memoires de l'Academie Royale, a.p 
1817, Prony says: ‘/f we assume that the 
head acting on the quinaria was equa! to its 
length—-this being the custom in Rome in 1810 
with respect to the ‘oncia Romana '—and :f we 
assume a discharge freely into the air, the value 
of the quinaria will be so many gallons per 
twenty-four hours. Every writer since then, 
except Blumenstihl and Belgrand, has ignored 
the two ifs of Prony ; then, using his conjecture 
as afact and otherwise exaggerating quantities, 


beginning M 





Wide, and its length was 43'9 miles, of which 


has stated the consumption in Rome to have 


been about 312,000,000 gallons in twenty-four 


~ 


hours. Kut these figures are absurd, for they 
would necessitate velocities in the aqueduc 
which could not possibly exist, a 
painstaking study of all the condition 
sources, conduits, and distributing appl 





Herschel finally come to the n 
hat instead of the 312,000,000 gaiions, a more 
¢ 


likely quantity to be carried daily by the nine 
aqueducts of which Fr nus had charge was 
about 7 9,000 gallons, 25,000,0 galions 
being lost or utilised en ‘ ind 45,000,000 
gallons delivered into the city. But we know, 
both from Frontinus and Pliny, that the nine 
agueducts were seldom all in wor ler, 
two three generally being ¢ for 
repa.s Fort Lac Wii De ght axe a 
sti further d ction, f ba ) 
gallons, or, on the assumed population hat 
date, of I 2 gallons | per 
day. This may not scem a very large quant: 

considering th great volumes undoubted) 
used for baths and fountair 1 t c 
hand, we must remember that 1 irely 
domestic purposes the greater part of the 
people used only such water as was car i 

their homes in jars upon hea é 
and other women, and that m C urces 





were also availa 
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INDE iNS I I I 4) {iT E— 
Under t 1US{ ; the students’ sect f 
the D ec Institute Architecture, Mr. G. 5 
Aith chitect, hai n, sect don Sa 
day st the Tect cal Institute € 
By-pa Architecture Mr ames P 
Bruce le ccupied ti chair Tt 
lecture ufter preiatory ¢ arks, submitted 
hat a kh edg { landscape gardening was 
a very good tl g im architect nave It 
was a trite ark that the | ain architect 
built might be made or marred by its surround- 
ings. How needful for him, therefore, to 
understand the setting as we as the jewel, so 
that there might not only be accordance 
between but an ¢ ancement of the 
one by the other. Passing to speak of 


wer gardens, he said it would gene- 
rally be conceded that while a _ certain 
amount of irregularity of plan and contour was 
advisable on that part the grounds furthest 
away from a house, the 
parts should be of a formal character, and in 


e build- 
‘h 


be dithcult 
to determine the arrangemen 


telv acjacent 








consonance with the ar! 


ing. That 





t f the flower 
borders. Another by-pat! which the architect 


could follow with much profit was that o 
geology, because it was absolutely impossible 
that he could be fully equipped { $ pro 
fession or be a compete ige of the materiais 
he was called upon to ha without some pre- 
cise information as to their origin and co: 


s Water-colour drawing formed another 


stituent 
b . tecture t was quite needless 








y pat in arca one 
to prove that € s be a 
colourist Arc ti structive 

y-pa and this s t Mr 

Aitker strated i i a Ww 
ledge « ibe ac ed by H ns 
and )=«ancirent i gs < ly 
referred tot tudy of hera , @ still 
another 38¢ by par C Cc and 
concluded by stating at re were special 
reasons whv the architect s ld ike a stucy 
of music. His own work would require rhyt m 
and grace, and his studies on the mechanical 
side of music would qualify him to speax with 
authority when called upon to ¢ The 
architect should no more step asice W hen, in 

he was called on to 


the course of his practice, he ed on to 

design an organ chamber in house of ¢ lapel or 

: 1 1} + were to —_ 

to devise a space for the bells which were to ring 

out from tower or steepie, than that 

withdraw from the cons! atior 

Le Bl la ‘ " 

and such other departments, which were to 

hwo hein eochite ture 

often considered mere Dy-paths in at ecture 

} » he nath ice hi 

But any or all the by-pat is tow poate Bsa 

referred were not t bsorbing! i 





to be soa 
as to interfere with the attention Ww ich was 
due to the weightier matters of Sautuly lanning, 
soulful design, sound construct nd health- 
ful arrangements. 





t reTy —Th 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECT Soci The 
second ordinary meeting of the hitty d ses- 
sion of the Liverpool Architectural Society Was 
} ‘ he I rv, Castle 
held on Monday at the Law I rd - 





pie 





street, Professor Simp 


Sebastian Pugin Powell was elected Feilow 





the Society, Messrs. Frederick G. Barker and 
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Design for New Street for the London County Council, No. 19, Plan. 
Matthew Honan were clected Associates, and | prevails during the winter months—viz., Hythe 


Messrs. Elliott Irvine Bingham, E. W. Evans, 
|. Anstice Harrison, T. Alwyn Lloyd, Edgar 
Quiggin, student members. After the business 
of the meeting had been transacted, Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo read a paper on “The Revival of 
Gothic Architecture,” which he illustrated by 
limelight views. Subsequently a discussion 
took place, and, after a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, the meeting closed. 


—_ << 
—aVr"" 


Zllustrations. 


THE BEAUCHAMP CHANTRY, 
TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 


HIS illustration is from a pen-drawing 
by Mr. Beresford Pite, and represents 
what he has called the Beauchamp 

Chantry, but which is more often § called 
the Warwick Chantry, under which name it 
appears in the plan in our series of “ Abbeys of 
Great Britain " (see Builder, December 1, 1894). | 

It was erected by Countess Isabel Despencer | 
in memory of her first husband, Richard | 








BURNLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


COMPETITION, 


i Mr. A. W. S. Cross, the assessor in this 
| competition, writes that our statement in the 
articlein our last issue, that “ the Corporation 
wanted too much for its money, and this is 
proved by the issue of instructions for a second 
competition in which less accommodation was 
required, although the proposed expenditure 


schedule of accommodation required was 
identical in both competitions. Our repre- 
; sentative had not at the time the opportunity 
| of seeing both schedules ; we have since seen 
both, and Mr. Cross's statement is, as might be 
expected, quite correct. Our representative 
appears to have fallen into a misapprehension 
on the point, which we regret. 








ea 
—_— 
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| THE 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


remained the same,” is incorrect, and that the 


Hitchin, and Gray's Inn. 
Mr. Buss reminded the meeting that danger 

attached to the practice of bell ringing, saying 
that when a bell is once off the balance in the 
direction of its swing it is quite beyond the 
ringer’s control, and that he has to allow the 
/rope, after drawing the bell off, to pass freely 
iup or down, resuming his grasp towards the 
}end of each revolution. 
Mr. Pearson mentioned that bells usually 
| have to be tuned after leaving the mould, and 
| briefly described the process as follows —To 
| flatten a bell—that is, to reduce the number of 
| vibrations per second—the tuner must cut 
| a sufficient amount of metal uniformly all round 
| the inside of the sound-bow. To sharpen it-a 
process to be avoided if possible—he must re- 
| move a portion of the metal from the lip of the 
i bell externally and uniformly round the ci 
cumference. The common way of tuning bs & 
chip away the metal with a chisel and fnis! 
| with a file, but the superior and more modern 


| method is to make use of a vertical lathe, the 


DISCUSSION SECTION, | bell being clamped to the face-plate and made 
THE second meeting of the session was held |to revolve against a cutter-bar fixed to the 


at 56, Great Marlborough-street, W., on the | slide-rest saddle. Any part of the inside of 


hb 


Beauchamp, who was killed in France in 1421. | 2nd inst., Mr. C. H. Strange, Chairman of the 


It stands in the bay of the presbytery next the 
tower pier, on the north side. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

WE publish this week two of the designs for 
the new streets in connexion with the Holborn 
to Strand street—those numbered 26 and 19. 
We have already commented at some length 


and therefore need not add further remarks on 
them here. We should have been glad to have 
published the Reports sent in by the authors of 
the designs in explanation of their views, 
which would be only fair to them; but the 
County Council have declined to divulge 
these. 

In the case of No. 26 we have given two of 
the enlarged scale drawings, which form in 
fact detail elevations, as they are worked out 
with especial care and finish. We have not 
space to do this with all of the designs. The 
plan of No. 26 furnishes no special feature of 
interest ; it is pretty nearly an acceptance of 
the London County Council block plan ; but 


| hang them to swing as pendulums, our Conti- 
on all the designs (see our last week's issue), | ; = ‘ 


Sm ° . 
| Section, in the chair, 


The paper of the 
| H. Rose, who, at the opening of his address 


jand their origin, and described the process of 
casting in vogue at the present day. He drew | 
attention to the different methods adopted in | 
this country and on the Continent for hanging | 
them, the main point being that, whilst we | 


nental friends treat them as a weight and 
counterpoise to be set in motion by a lever. 
The former method enables the bells to swing 
right up and “ring a peal,” getting the fullest 
possible volume of sound from the metal, 
which is not obtainable in any other way. 
Some State regulations in force in France 
relating to the use of church bells for secular 
purposes were quoted, and the author read 
several inscriptions from old bells, some of 
which were illustrated by rubbings. Diagrams 
were exhibited showing the construction of 
different types of church bells and the various 
methods of hanging them. 

Mr. Geoffry Lucas opened the discussion, 
and proposed a vote of thanks to the author for 





that of No. 19 we give in order to show the 
ingenious manner in which the difficulty of the 
different axes in the Strand and the crescent 
street has been met. 

As a matter of form we do not give the 
names of the architects, because they are still 
held, officially, as a secret: and our practice has 
always been, in such a case, to respect the 
official ruling in the matter, 


his paper. Mr. F. G. W. Buss seconded, and 
the discussion was continued by Messrs. C. H. 
Strange, J. H. Pearson, W. A. Forsyth, 
H. P, G, Maule, H. A. Satchell, G. H. Smith, 
and F. C. Eden. The paper elicited a brisk 
discussion, and considerable interest was taken 
in the reference made by the author to the 
ancient custom of ringing the Curfew, and 
three places were mentioned where this still 








| the bell can be reduced as required in this 
| manner. 

) evening, on “ Church Bells,” was read by Mr. | ; the 
,| Shared by other speakers, that oak was the 


DESIGNS FOR NEW STREET FOR THE | entered at some length into the history of bells | most suitable material for the construction 


Mr. Eden was of the opinion, which was 


frames for the support of church bells. He 
deprecated the use of iron or steel tor {h's 
purpose, on account of the great amount 
vibration to which a frame is subjected ' 
Mr. G. H. Smith explained that a murnce 


| bell has a leather covering on its clapper. 


Mr. H. Rose having replied, the Chairman 
announced that the next meeting will be held 
on November 16, when there will be a genera 
debate on the subject of “ Party- Walls. 


i 
i A 





“ Front, No. 59, BATH-STREET, GLAscow."—We 
mentioned that the architect's description of t)' 
building, illustrated in our last issue, had not reached 
us through the post. Mr. T. L. Watson, the ~— 
tect, has since sent us the information that ne 
building consists of ofhces for letting. and ~~ t : 
principal contractors were Messra. George Barlas 
& Son, masons, and Mr. Mathew Hendersos 
joiner. 

ANCIENT REMAINS IN BUCKLERSBURY.— In 
course of some excavations now being mace att ¢ 
east end of Cheapside there has been found a passag 
or tunnel.extending some 15 ft. beneath Bucklersbu ; 
and having at its remoter end an archway Of os 6 
into a chamber or vault about Sit. square - 
the tunnel is, as some conjecture, of Roman -— 
does not seem to be probable, inasmuch as its fo : 
strewn with loose stones and debris, lies only 1° . 
below the roadway. The Roman causeway which 
was found beneath St. Mary-le-Bow lies 20 ft oF 
more under the pavement of Cheapside. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Quarterly Review for October, though 

a good and varied number, contains no article 
on any subject demanding special comment in 
these columns. 

The Edinburgh Review contains an article 
on “Municipal Trading,” based chiectly on a 
Report from a Joint Select Committee of th 
House of Lords and the House of Commons 
on the subject. Both the policy and to some 
extent the morality of entrusting municipalitie 
with trading powers are discussed at some 
length. The writer quotes with approval an 
opinion of the Lord Provost of Glasgow, to the 
effect that municipalities might safely be 
entrusted with the supply of things which 
were in their nature suitable for a monopoly 
which were articles of necessity, and which 
required control of the streets or portions 
of the public property of the municipality 
but that their trading powers should be con- 
fined to these. He instanced water supply 
which implies user of the streets, and 
which is a necessity ; and so with tramways 
and gas; though in fact these two are 
not necessities in the sense that water i 
This distinction, it secms, has been p ractic ally 
recognised by the Corporation of Birt bing! 1am 
which makes no profit out of water, as being ; 
necessary of life which they are bound to 
supply, but does make profit out of gas 
On the other hand, there seems no valid reason 
why a corporation which has installed a great 
water supply scheme should not sell its surplus 
to a smaller municipality. It is ditt 
draw the line. Power to sup i ly bathing tents 
was applied for by one corporation a! 

Yet, we may ask, if an inland corporation 
supplies and works swimminy-baths, why 
should not a seaside corporation supply 
bathing tents? We could name one small 
seaside town, much frequented as a watering- 
place, where the Corpor. ition supply bathing 
machines, worked by their servants, with the 
result that the machines are large: etter 
cleaner, and better served than those of vst 
seaside resorts. Lord Morley drew one line, in 
his evidence on the subject, to the effect that 
he never would support a water or electricity 
supply Bill for a corporation which _ ised 
also the supply of the fittings, and the House 
of Lords adopted this principle at his instance 
but similar proposals are constantly made, as 
if in hope that they would escape notice. The 
objection to them is that the result would 
to discourage improvement and invention, and 
lead to the adoption of ster oye d meth xis 
It is important that the boundaries of muni 
cipal enterprise should be carefully watched 
and guarded, and we concur in the opinion of 
the reviewer that Lord Crewe's ( mm ittee 
should be reappointed next year with the view 
of taking further evidence on the sirwhe t. The 
same number of the Edinburgh contains an 
article on Helmholtz, an interesting summary 
of the life and work of that rarely-gifted 
scientific seer. 

In the Art Fournal Mr. F. Miller contributes 
an article on “The Decoration of London 
Restaurants"; in some of which better work 
has been done, and by better men, than is 
Renerally realised. An article on “ The artistic 
position of Du Maurier,’ by Mr. Lewis Lus 
is partly directed against Mr. Pennell’s attacks 
on that artistwith which we do not sympathise, 
but at the same time we cannot agree that D 
Maurier was to be placed on at all the same 
level with Keene. Mr. Lusk thinks he is 
“among the greatest of those who rendered 
the gentlewoman into art.’ We are afraid it 
was rather the “ would-be gentlewoman " with 
whom he specially succeeded. 

The Magazine of Art, in an illustrated article 
on “ The Queen's Treasures of Art,’ opens our 
eyes to the number of beautiful and artistic 
pieces of furniture to be found in Buckingham 
Palace. An article on the “Grands Prix { 
Painting at the Paris Exhibition” is accom 
panied by a fine separate plate of Hebe 
beautiful half-length, “La Lavandara “he 
editor inserts a protest in regard to the manner 
in which three artists, M. Dagnan-Bouveret, 
Mr. Whistler, and M. Stevens, have quietly 
been allowed to break the rule that only 
Pictures painted since 1889 were admissible 
and have received honours for works painted 
before that time, and exhibited in defiance of 
the rule. We may feel sure that no such 
concession would have been made to English 
artists ; who, however, have scrupulously 
complied with the regulation. It is not a 
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October 15) contains the first of 
icles on “ Garden Making” by 

It runs on pretty much the 
Mr. Blomfield’s book on the 
ntinuing the consideration of 
nent of design in sporung cups 

our attention is directed to a 
ration of a yachting cup designed 


by Mr. A. Fisher, and which is a curious 


perversity of taste which seems 
pon us by some of the school of 


reforming artists and critics. As colour if 1s 


a piece of design, apart from the 
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and crud Mr. Appleyard’s “Cup in silver 
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effective “ sporting tankard”’ by 
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ttectural Revi Boston) the 
awings of the new Chickering 


by Messrs. Peabody and Stearns, 


refined piece of architectural 
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utes an article on “ Architectural 
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prominent books on architecture. The list 
ends with Bibiena (1793); whether it is to be 
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e Ninet th Century we find another 
on the Van Eycks, by Mr. W. H. J 
which is mainiv an atternpt to dis 
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Van Eyck. With one or two excep- 
¢ believes that those with landscape 


ounds now ascribed to John are by the 
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bly in 


irse if 
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some senses the most remarkable railway in 
the world. For one portior its 
runs for soo miles over a perfectly 
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‘What 


Ss) is 


you see for days from 
the subject of one of the illustrations ; tor days, 
since the speed is slow, owing in part to 
initial false economy of laying down 
too light rails, which w not stand a 
high speed. “The Cr Streets of New 
York another picturesque article 
Under The Fie'd f Art a «short 
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In the ¢ Mrs. Van Rensselaer writes a 
short article on “A New Scuipt Mr. H 
Christian Andersen, an Ame ns ptor who 

ff course) studied in Paris. The ulustration 
of the portrait bust which faces the article does 
not give one a high idea of Mr. Anders sen's 
fe we {or eauty r sculipturesque quality 
Co ‘Engravings from the Works of Old 
Er lish Masters” is illustrated in this number 
~g “an engraving fron “Wilkie's expressive 
picture “ The Refusal 

The \ wR x contains an admirable 
article by Mr. Vernon Harcourt Civi 
Engineering asal essiol rms a kis " 
of summary of the scope in engineers 
work, together with advice a € e to 
be purs ied by those who w s ecd tt 
protession $ worth Une e > ung 
men (a { their arer i guardians 
who think following the ¢f M 
Harcourt notes tha 3 
mense importance the | ken by 
engineering now, the pr a distinct 
one, i only of very recent , Ssimeat 
is believed to have been % persor 
who called himself a civil engine yut th 
general adoption of the phra as cet ga 
special profession only date the intr oan 
ton of railways. Perhaps no profession das 
made such a progress in so short a period 

The ¢ mhora tains 
article on “ Gas Light, gives at 
account of the developme! t ga 
and ends with an ent! astic Pean on the 
benefits which have accrucd to tne w rid fro 
the Welsba system of Inghtung ‘We shouk 
have attached more importance article 
had it been signed. Wit i : : 
article of this kind one never knows what may 
be the interests of the write: nvention 
he praises . and there et a ar 
the fact that this article al a ym 
every other one in the numobe cing signed 
as usual) with the writer Tears 
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The English lHustrated Magazine contains 
an article on “The Queerest Streets in 
England,” which it seems (according to the 
writer) are the narrow “ Rows” of Yarmouth ; 
judging from the illustrations, they may 
seem to deserve the name; the article at any 
rate serves to direct attention to a pecuhar 
feature of the town which is worth record. 

The Revue Générale publishes the first por- 
tion of an interesting article by Dr. Julien 
Buse, * L’ Habitation Oavriere,” a sketch of the 
general state of artisans’ dwellings in various 
countries. The author, in referring to such 
artisans’ towns as Mulhouse and Pulman 
City, gives some reasons for questioning the 
economic wisdom of this wholesale building 
by capitalists for the workman. 

The Gentleman's Magazine includes an 
article by Mr. J. Ellard Gore on “ The Evolu- 
tion of Stars,” a popular statement of the 
development of the nebular theory, which may 
be considered now to be the accepted theory ; 
and one on “Two Remnants of Paganism,’ 
by Mr. Goodbody; a literary description of 
Pestum and of the Grotto of Cum. 

The Pali Mall Magazine contains an article 
on Dunrobin Castle, its history and contents, 
illustrated from special photographs. 

Anowledge contains some excellent illustra- 
tions of the great telescope at the Paris 
Exhibition, which in themselves give special 
value to the number. An article on “ Stone 
Implements on the Gold Coast,” with illustra- 
tions, will be interesting to archwologists. The 
authors, Mr. Bristowe and Mr. Marriott, have 
been making a fresh collection of prehistoric 
implements trom this part of the world. 

“he Genealogical Magazine is continuing its 
illustrations of arms of towns (which it appears 
are intended as a Supplement to the “ Book of 
Public Arms"), giving this time Todmorden, 
which we quite agree is effective as well as 
simple; and it is a true symbolical coat, 
without realistic pictures on it, 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Tue usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday afternoon in the County 
Hall, Spring - gardens, Alderman Dickinson, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loan. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Wandsworth District Board 4oo/. for wood 
paving works. 

Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour.—The 
same Committee reported as follows, the 
recommendation being agreed to :-— 


“We have received a notification from the 
London Master Builders’ Association that by agree- 
ment between masters and men an advance ot }d 


per hour has been made, as from November 3, 1900, 


>» 


in the rates of wages paid to stonemasons. We 
therefore recommend that the rates of wages 
inserted in the Council's list of rates of wages and 
hours of labour as payable to stonemasons be 
amended as follows: masons, to4d. per hour ; 
masons (fixing), t1jd. per bour; masons (granite 
work), 113d. per hour.” 

Accommodation for the Council's Staf—It 
was recommended by the Establishment Com- 
mittee that a sum of 16,250/. be authorised for 
the acquisition of the interest of the superior 
lessee in the premises, 25, Cockspur-street. 

Mr. Smith said that this 16,000/. was to be 
expended for the accommodation of the 
Council's staff, and he thought that it raised the 
whole question of the better accommodation of 
the staff. Possibly the time had arrived when 
the Council might consider whether steps 
should not be taken to find accommodation 
suitable for the transaction of its vast business 

Mr. Beachcroft welcomed such votes as that 
proposed, as it would all tend to press on the 
matter of finding better accommodation for the 
Council. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Widening London Wall and Blomfield-street. 
~The Improvements Committee recommended, 
and it was agreed, that the City Corporation be 
informed that the Council is not prepared to 
contribute any part of the cost of the widening 
of the portion of London Wall between 
Albion-place and Circus-place. 

It was also agreed alter a long discussion 
that the Council do to contribute on the usual 
conditions one-half of the net cost of the 
widening of Blomfield-street and London Wall 
between Finsbury Honse and Circus-place, 
proposed to be undertaken by the City Cor- 
poration, such contribution not to exceed the 
sutn of 5,000/,, and to be in addition to the con. 


ur 


tribution promised by the Council on March 7, 
1893, in respect of the widening of Blomfield- 
street to merely 45 ft. 

Widening of Miibank-strect-—In regard to 
the widening of Millbank-street, it was 
suggested by Mr. McKinnon Wood that a 
decision should be deferred until the new 
Westminster Borough Council had defined its 
position ; but it was decided to proceed with 
the acquisition of property, in which connexion 
an estimate of $1,443/. was approved. 

Tenders.—The following tenders for work at 
fire stations were agreed to :— 

Lighting by Electricity at Reccross-street 
Station. —Barlow Bros. & Co., 2701. 

Lighting by Electricity at Shepherd's Rush 
Station.—Barlow Bros, & Co., 200/, 

Painting, Repairs, &c., at Dulwich Station.— 
R. Harding & Son, $6/. 12s, 6d. 

Street Widening, Clapham.—It was agreed 
that the Council should contribute on the usual 
conditions one-third of the net cost of the 
widening of North-street and Rectory-grove, 
Clapham, such contribution not to exceed 
3,000%, 

New Park at Syvdenham.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Parks Committee, the Council 
agreed to contribute not more than 2,So00/,, as 
half the cost of acquiring eight acres of land 
known as the Home Park Estate, Lower Syden 
ham, as a recreation ground, 


Drainage By-laws.—The Public Health Com- 
mittee reported last week as follows :— 


“On February 20 last we reported to the Council 
that the Local Government Board were not pre- 
pared to confirm the Drainage by laws in the form 
in which they had been made by the Council, and 
we submitted a revised draft. The Council, how 
ever, was not satisied with the clause relating to 
the size of ventilating pipes, and referred the by- 
laws back to us for further consideration. We 
have since been in correspondence with the Loca! 
Government Board on the subject, and they have 
now agreed to this clause being altered so as to 
read as follows :-— 

& (iv.}—He shall cause every pipe or shaft which 
may be used in connexion with any of the arrange- 
ments hereinbefore specined to have an internal 
diameter of not less than four inches 

The Council will observe that the clause as 
amended does not require any ventilating pipe 
to exceed four inches in internal diameter, and that 
it thus meets the objection taken to the by-laws 
when last they were before the Council, 

The only other point as to which the Council was 
not in agreement with the Local Government 
Board was the question of inserting a clause to 
exempt the City from the operation of the by-laws. 
We have thought it well to take the opinion of Mr 
Macmorran, ©.C., as to whether the Council could 
make by-laws applicable to the City, and he has 
advised in the negative. We have informed 
the Local Government Board of the purport of his 
advice, and stated that in the circumstances we 
considered an exempting clause unnecessary. The 
Board, however, reply that they are not prepared 
to approve the by-laws unless either clause 23 is 
retained or a clause is substituted providing that 
the by-laws shall extend to the whole of the 
administrative county except the City of London 
We have accordingly retained clause 2; in the by- 
laws. [The by-laws shall not extend to the City 
of London.’] : 

An amendment of the clause relating to the com- 
position of concrete has been made at the desire of 
the Council's architect. and the Local Government 

joard are prepared to approve this alteration.* 

Subject to the amendments above referred to, the 
by-laws which we now submit for adoption by the 
Council are the same as those made on May 2 and 
16, 1899, and confirmed by the Council at a subse- 
quent meeting on July 25.+ It will now be necessary 
tor the Council to repeal the latter and to make the 
amended by-laws appended to this report and con- 
firm them at a subsequent meeting before making 
formal application to the Board for their approval. 
We may say that a question has been raised by the 
Islington Vestry as to their power to enforce the 
by-laws, but we are advised that the by-laws will be 
binding upon all parties, and that it will be the 
Vestry’s duty to see that they are observed. We 
recommend—{a) That the Council do repeal the 
by-laws made on May 2 and 16, 1899, under Section 
202 of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and 
confirmed on July 25, 1899. (6) That the Council 
do, pursuant to the provisions of Section 202 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, make by-laws in 
the terms set out in Appendix [1. to this report, and 
that the seal of the Council be affixed to copies of 
such by-laws. 


The recommendations were agreed to, and 
on Tuesday the same Committee brought up 
the following report, which was adopted :-— 
“On the 30th instant the Council made by-laws 





See our issue for February 24, rg00, p. 188. 





t See our issue for July ag, 199. 





under Section 202 ot the Metropolis Manayement 
Act, 1855 in relation to the drainage of buildings 
In accordance with the statute it is necessary that 
the by-laws should be submitted to, and « nhrmed 
at, a subsequent meeting of the Council We 
accordingly submit them, and recommend— 4) That 
the by-laws made by the Council on October yo. 
1900, under Section 202 of the Metropolis Manage 
ment Act, 1855, in relation to the drainage ot build. 
ings be confirmed, and that copies of the ws, 
as confirmed, be sealed and sent to the Local 
Government Board for their approval That 
the Clerk of the Council be instructed to take the 
steps prescribed by the Metropolis Management 
Act with regard to the printing and publication of 
the by-laws; and that a sufficient number ot « 

of the by-laws, when approved by the Li 
Government Board, be sealed to enable the ( 

of each metropolitan borough to have a sealed 
for productioa in cases of legal proceedings 
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The by-laws were printed in full in our issue 
for April 1, 18909. See also the Builder for 
May 6 and 27, and July 29, 1809, and February 
24, 1900, - 

District Surveyors’ Districts.—The Building 
Act Committee reported as follows 


“We have under consideration the question of 
the desirableness of making certain alterations in 
the districts of the district surveyors under the 
London Building Act, 184, consequent upon the 
alterations of boundaries made under the London 
Government Act, 15), and we propose to report 
upon this matter at an early date. In the meantime 
it is necessary that a district surveyor should at once 
be appointed in respect of South Hornsey, which 
has been added to the County of London to torm 
part of the parish of and the metropolitan boroug 
of Stoke Newington. We are not vet prepared t 
submit a formal recommendation to the Council as 
to the permanent supervision of the areain question 
and we have therefore, under the powers delegated 
to us by the Council, appointed Mr. J. D. Mathews 
the district surveyor for Stoke Newingt a8 interia 
district surveyor pending any arrangements w! 
may subsequently be made. We report the fact for 
the information of the Council” 

District Survever for Nerth Batt The 
same Committee recommended, and i was 
agreed to give consent to Mr. H. J. Hansor 
the district surveyor under the London Buil 
ing Act, 1894, for the district of North Batter 
sea, appointing as his deputy Mr. W. H 
Woodward, of No. 69, Kennington 
perform all the duties of such district surveyor 
for the period of six months from Novem! 


Too. 

Having transacted other busine the 
Council adjourned. 

Ce RR ee 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 

THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was 
held at the Board Room, Thames |! mbank- 
ment, on Saturday, Sir I Galsworthy pr siding 


The Works Committee reported that they 


had approved amended plans, which had been 
submitted by the architect, of the gate picrs 


the 
steps, &c., to the main entrance, an the 
exterior railings of the head office. [in su 
mitting these plans the architect reported that 


the total cost of the work would an 
g20!., of which 220/. would, in hi 
represent an extra on the contract, alte 
making allowance for the payment of the U's 
trict Railway Company for the abandonment 
of the tower and the closing of the vent jating 
shaft outside the official premises. The amount 
of contract was 47,532/., and the an i 
extras previously reported was 1,170’. 
The Board approved of the Committees 
action. 

The same Committee submitted plans an 
descriptive report prepared by Messrs. H B. 
Milner & Son, landscape architects, for /4)!"6 
out the grounds of the North-Eastern Host —_ 
The estimated cost of the work was 255° 
The Committee's recommendation tht er 
plans and descriptive report be approve’ any 
forwarded to the Local Government Board tor 
their formal sanction was agreed to. 

The same Committee reported the c rcum- 
stances which led them to reconsider the es! 
mate of the probable cost of the > anaes 
Hospital. In June last they submitted ar 
approximate estimate amounting to Se } or 
as the probable total cost of the guaction, © 
in forwarding this estimate the om, 
expressed their preference that the issuc a “as 
Local Government Board's order should ° 

poned until a definite tender for the —_ 
tion of the buildings had been stones 
A fortnight later the Local Governit™ 
Board intimated that they would not be Pal 
pared to assent to the erection of a hap 
composed of one-story buildings at such 4°" 
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and returned the plans with a view to a large 
reduction being effected in the cost. Since 
then, however, the Chairman and the late 
Chairman of the Works Committee had con 
ferred with the permanent officials of the Local 
Government Board, and proposals were mace 
which, it was thought, would not intertere 
in any way with the carrying out of the 
scheme and plans already approved by 
the managers, and the Cormmmittce recom 
mended that they be instructed, in’ con 
sultation with the architects, and the manager 
other professional advisers, to reconsider the 
estimate of the probable cost, with a view to 
such reduction being effected as would be 
compatible with the works being carried out in 
the simplest manner consistent with efficiency 
and stability.—This course was approved of. 
With regard to Tooting Bec Asylum, the 
Works Committee reported that, pursuant to 
instructions of the managers, they submitted 
plans and descriptive report (prepared by 
Messrs. A. and C. Harston) for the erection oi 
a receiving home for imbecile children at this 
asylum. The plans provided accommodation 
for Afty-six patients anda stati of ten officers 
and servants, and were based upon a scheme 
adopted by the managers. The approxirmat 
estimate of the cost of the buildings 5! 
exclusive of electric lighting and 
rhe plans were approved and ordered to be 


sent to the Local Government Loar 
eet eeEnaa aiiieen can Eee 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINE! The 
opening meeting of the cighty-second session 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers was held 
on Tuesday evening last, at the Society's house 
Great George-street, Westminster, Sir Douglas 
Fox, the retiring President, in the chair The 
Chairman introduced his successor, Mr. James 
Mansergh, who thereupon assumed the chai: 
and delivered his Presidential address, 
siderable portion of which we 
page. The medals and prem 
last session were subsequently de 
recipients, after which the new 
a reception in the library of the In 

THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGIN} 
On Saturday, November 3, a large party of the 
members of this Institution visited the Millbank 
street Station of the London Hydraulic Power 
Company. They were shown over by the 
superintendent, Mr. George Cochrave rhe 
company have four pumping stations in 
operation, and a fifth is in course of erection 
when completed, the total horse-power provided 
will be 6,000. Over 4,000 hydraulic machine 
are working from the mains, of which 12 
are laid,ithe largest being 7-in. bore, and the 
smallest 2-in. At the Millbank Station ther 
are seven vertical inverted compound tripk 


a COn- 





mules 


; t *? 
three-cylinder condensing engines of 200 h.-p 
each. The boilers are fitted with Vicars’ 


mechanical stokers. The water is pumped 
from the river and wells by hydraulic pumps, 
and delivered into high-level tanks, from which 
it is passed, after treatment with lime, throug! 
titers to other tanks at a lower level. 
these tanks the water is pumped into the street 
mains. There are two accumulators, and the 
pressure employed is 780 Ibs. per square inch 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT 


THE following applications under the 1% 
Building Act have been dealt with by the 
London County Council. Those applications 
to which consent has been given are granted 
on certain conditions. Names of applicants 
are given in brackets. The buildings are new 
erections unless otherwise stated :—~ 


1SQ4 


4 


Lines of Frontage. 


Clapham.+—Five dwelling-houses, with bay-win- 
dows, on the east side of Queen's-road, Battersea 
(Mr. J. S. Cooper for Mr. A. E. Balls).—Consent 

Greenwich.—One-story lavatory and water-closet 
addition to No. 11, Kidbrook Park-road, Lee, to 
abut upon Hervey-road (Mr. T. Hollis for the 
Bowater Decorating and Sanitary.Company) —Con- 
sent. ‘ 

Wandsworth.—A block of residential flats. with 
shops on the ground floor, on the south side of 
Lower Richmond-road and east side of The Platt, 
Putney (Messrs. Palgrave & Co. for Mr. G. Crow- 
den).— Refused. 

Chelsea (Detached).t+—An additional story to part 
of No, 28, Kilburn-lane, Kensal Green (Mr. C 
Eilyat for Mr. C. Woollons).— Refused. 


Lewisham.—Houses on the north and east sides of 
Southend-lane, Lower Sydenham (Mr. F. J. Smith) 
~— Kefused 


N n, H —That perm m be given to 
Mr. W. F. Ruseell to retain a projection 
tllun ated sign) at the Swan | tic-house, No . 
Great Dover ect, Newingt extending be | 
the general line bu ps 1 tha strect.— 


St. Ge Hiamover sare. 4 four-story hay 


1, Charles-street, Berkele: 





window in front of N 

sare (Mr. Kk. G. Hammond for Mr. J. Garlick 
Kefused, 

Wid ( Wa 
war \ e-story shop on the fore 

court 1, Emers treet, Southwark, at le 
than the prescribed distance fr the centre of the 
street (Mr. W. H. Woodrone for the corporation of 
wardens t the parish of St. Saviour, Southwark 
—~ Consent 

H ’ 3.7 An addition attl rear oi Nos. sot 
62, kings ad, Shoreditch, at less than the pre 
scribed distance from the centre of Union-walk 
(Messrs. Ford, Son, & Burrows for Messrs. John 


Carter & Sons, Limited 

I fon, iWest.t+—A van factory and stabling at 
Albert Works, York-road, King’s Cross, at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centres of Albert- 
mews and Tile Yard-road (Messrs. Potts, Son, & 


Hennings for Messrs. Herbert Clarke, Limited).— 
Refused, 
Deviations from Ce i Pian. 

G ’ ~Certain deviations 
from the plan certified the District Surveyor 
under $u Section of the Act iar as relates t 
the proposed rebuilding of N 1, Charies-street 
Herkele are Mr. kK (ys, Har i for Mr. | 
(s4riicK}) —i € 

l I and WV f Wa 
Def —Houses with one-story shops on the 
east e of a house wn as Tremorvah, Lewisham 
High-road, and to the erection of one-story shops in 
front ot that house, also to the erection of one-story 
ps southward of such house, on the east side of 
Tyrwhitt-road (Mr. E. Petters for Messrs. G. R. and 





F H with he east side 
4 rcon-Trua 1™ Norw M S. Gover tor 
thie Hi < und t nt <¢ mj 3 
Limit ( ent 
i A dwe et eletin flats 
1 the western s Cherry-garden-street, Ber 
m ev (Mr. A. J. } id for Mr. H. M. Courage 
Ketused 
WwW 
. —A¢ ¢ ar acia a p-tront at 
the inx tN Lew i H roa stt x 
n I 43-Street Mr Webster for Mr. FE 
Piummer ).— Ret use 
I ? f 
Ha , Nor 
upported on iron i 
house at N 2 W 
Stoke Newington (Mr 
ett Retused 
Mar ¢ East.—A 
i vaden bicycle-shed 
Tussaud’s Exhibiti 
bone-road, at the corner 
Gordon & Grunt 
Limited} — Refused 
i 1am +~—That 


that the Council is t 


thham.+—That an order be issued to Mr. C 
Grey St. John refusing to sanction the formation or 
sof a street for carriage tratnhc to lead fr 
avy-street to Voltaire-street, Manor-street, Clap 
1am. —Agreed. 

1 sham,—That an ore issued to Mr. W. H 
Collier refusing to sanction a deviation from the 
plan and section sanctioned by the C 
January 25, 1898, as modined by the Council's order 
of October 4, 1898, for the formation of ndercliti- 
road, Loampit Hill, Lewisham 


iv ky pec] ass Du 


Poplar.—A building, to be iahabited by persons 
~f the working class, on the site of Nos. 1 to 13 
{odd numbers only), Jeremiah-street, East India 
Dock-road, Poplar, with an irregular open space at 
the rear, portions of the building to extend above 
the diagonal line directed to be drawn by Section 
41 of the Act, and to exceed in height the width of 
Jeremiah-street and a passage-way on the north 
side of the proposed building, (Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton, for the trustees of the Seamen's 
Wesleyan Mission and Artizans’ Dwellings Society.) 
—Consent 
Bethnal Green, North-east.—That the Council do 


} 
er be 





neil 
mune on 


A 








make an order as follows—Whereas Messrs. Davis 





& Emmanuel, of No 

the 25th day of October 
of Section 42 of the Lond 
delivered 
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le story are 3 ft. square, at 
e story being ro ft! 
Imagine working all day long 





. 
deep and 12 tt. wide, lighted by a 
square (the top 3 ft. below the c« N 


floor which in the days of lits ts mu 
The floors above this are be! : 
plane. In design No. 19 ¢ 
In one story the window 
ceiling, in another 4 it 
ym the first floor, in a I4-th & 
6 ft. below the 

the first floor are semicircular-headec 


Boon as , 
ceiling : wi 


crown being 7 ft in. below the ce 
. ag 
In design No. 20 the window 
third floors are 4 ft. below the ceuing 


In design No. 21 the necessity f 
from the windows, for retiected 


ceilings, and for the ven 
4 





the rooms is realised, and there aren 
as those to which I have drawn attent: 


Design No. 17 i3 similarly regard! 





pases to which the land is to be appr 





tion of the 


Correspondence. 


LDER, 


Finsbury-circus, City, on 
1goo, under the provisions 
n Building Act, 1594. 
half of the East-end Dwellings Com- 


pany, Limited, at the County Hall, plans of two 
blocks ntended dwelling-houses, to be inhabited 
by pers f the working class and proposed to be 
erected t abutting upon a street, on a site between 
Globe-road and Victoria Park iafe Bethnal 
Gree The ¢ acil cs this order 
sanction the said plans so fa: as Section 42 of the 
said Act is concerned. Agreed 
D Hs I Land. 
ui wich —That the solicitor do prepare a heence 
inder Sect 12 f the I Building Act, 1594, 
to Mesers } ardson a E. Morgan, tor 
the erect { five buildings, to be used wholly or 
part as Cwellung ses a ¢ iana situ- 
ated on the north side ot stal-lane, Abbey-wood, 
Piumstead (Mr. T. J. Young).— Agreed 
The recommendations ma i + are rary to the 
’ 
| 4 ’ 
—_— 
++ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE SEWERAGE EN BEI NOT 08 By 
\ibert W ein, A.M-Inst > 4 Edit 
4 The Bride 
Fo > « Mainw aring 
j nst eprinted zx A bogicas 
Society § 4 ections 
Los Ml Rik Hecaethorn, 
Cnat ‘ 3 


STRA Mi ) MENT ESIGNS 
S I « ave st ed the eight sets of 
lesigns for the tavades of the propose uuldings in 
a acijace e Sira w Deing ext ted in 
Pall M } think the hrst tee ¢ must be how 
ery ditt < ¢ t anothe 
> ‘ i ent ed that what was 
¢€ bf wasa got }a a. 5 rs itt Spe 
tive of the i¢G use a thers have 
contempuiate at, wit ¢ ne or two 
tes, the 23 were et c ess purposes, 
or to spe more accura r shops and 
ces 
It k the an ben st at atter is 
the correct view, for it is perte ertain that the 
ratepayers of | don are King to de re pec in 
] - ‘ the lettin 
iarge easure tor the cay stay e iett 
alue the new 3 gs for tracesmen, pro- 
tess nal x 
is I ha see a ement of 
the authors ames, i € r t sesigns 
be mentioned 
a 2 In the 
€ esigns Nos. 17, 20, 
sat nidway 
ace- a.. We sava 
i c ary nsiccTta- 
es pia walling an 
¢ 8 s relatively a 
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sf ght to all 
ar genera K od 
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egia ee a Street 
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These two designs, from the inherent necessity of 
having many windows of adequate size, of course 
lack the dignity and massiveness which such a 
design as No. 26 possesses, but it is not fair to com 
pare them, They are for two absolutely different 
types of buildings, the purposes of one type being 
absolutely dissimilar to those of the other 

What then is the lesson to the public ? Do the 
authors represented by No. 26 say to the public, 
“You cannot have a building with the light and air 
which you require if you will have an architectural 
facade?” li such is the teaching of their design, 
is not this a confession of failure to meet imperative 
modern demands ? If, however, the lesson of these 
designs is to abandon the idea of using this fine site 
for commercial purposes and devote it to public 
buildings, then one can understand it, 

The question only then remaining is, can London 
—or, if she can, will she—spend some millions of 
money to make one spot in the county architec- 
turally worthy of the Metropolis of this great 
Empire ? COMMON SENSE. 

THE STATISTICS OF 
CHURCHES 

Stk,—1 observe a reference by Professor Baldwin 
Brown to Saxon vestiges at Kilpeck Church, 
Herefordshire (p. 384). The fragment in ques- 
tion puzzled me much when I saw the church, and 
I tried to find a notice of it in the authorities 
without success. The preservation of a dignited 
feature, such as a tower or doorway, from an 
earlier building requires no explanation, but can we 
suppose the Norman architect, in erecting a com- 
plete church of elaborate design, to have carefully 
saved a small fragment of outer walling ’ 

The church was radically dealt with by Cotting- 
ham in 2848. “ Murray's Handbook” speaks of it 
as “rebuilt” stone by stone. Lewis's “ Illustra- 
tions” were made before this, his drawings being 
dated 1538 and published in 1842. Unfortunately, 
his view of the north side is only a conjectural re- 
storation, and shows no special feature at the point 
in doubt. 

his point is the north-east angle of the nave, 
and the long-and-short work appears in an abut 
ment which here takes the place of the flat Norman 
buttregs found at other points. The wall batters for 
a width of about 4 ft, and the angle is finished with 
quoins of a very decided Saxoncharacter. The rest 
of the battering masonry is also different from that 
of the adjoining wall, being more regularly sized 
and bedded. 

Work was in progress on the church when I saw 
tin 1898. A mason to whom I spoke regarded the 
abutment as probably a reinforcement of the wall, 
and I noticed a crack over the chancel arch which 
bears on it. If Cottingham had to strengthen the 
support. his doing so in sucha manner would be an 
extraordinary freak ; but is it impossible ? 

J. A. RUTTER. 
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SAXON 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

Sik,—Will you kindly inform me through your 
columns if my memory serves me right in imagining 
that Judges have refused repeatedly to recognise the 
angle ot 45 deg. from the horizontal in “ancient 
light "disputes? I believe I have read reports ot 
many such cases, or in reports of lectures, in your 
columns, but I cannot now find them in my back 
numbers. Kindly refer me to such cases or lectures 
of articles. 

Would it not be legal for the servient owner to 
exceed that assumed angle of 4; deg. somewhat, 
providing that he left a clear air Space of to it 
trom the dominant owner's “ancient lights ' 

A BUILDERIAN. 

*,.* Our correspondent will find the point in re- 
gard to the angle of 45 deg. discussed in several im- 
portant cases, notably “ Parker v. The First Avenue 
Hotel Company,” These cases are collected and 
discussed in Roscoe's “ Digest of the Law of Light,” 
third edition, published by Reeves & Turner. too 
Chancery-lang, London. The question in each case 
it—hasthe dominant tenement a reasonably suffi. 
cient amount of light left >—En, 


we 
i es 


BATHS, FULHAM.—The foundation-stone of the 
new baths and wash-houses in Wilmott place 
Fulham, has just been laid. There are to be three 
swimming baths—the men's first-class bath being 
109 ft. long and 30 ft. wide; the second-class bath 
14 ft by 33 ft; and the women’s bath, 6o ft by 
30 ft. Ac commodation has been provided in the 
plans for eighty-four private baths, twenty-five of 
these being intended for the use of women, while in 

th the men’s and women’s departments, first and 
ccond-class baths will be procurable. Galleries 
running round both the men’s baths will provide 
‘pace tor spectators. and two clubrooms attached 
o me hrst-class baths are designed to give Choa 
pied and dressing-room accommodation for com. 
petitors and performers. The public wash-house. 
to which entrance is obtained in Hartismere-road. 
‘ontains stalls for sixty-six washers, and a cor. 
responding number of drying - horses, and four 
hydro-extractors. The ‘new buildings are being 
erected from the designs and under the superin. 


tend ee « * 
Cease ight H: Dighton Pearson, arpitect, of 
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The Student's Column, 


LESSONS IN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 
I7.—INCANDESCENT LicuTinc--THe MANU- 

FACTURE oF GLOW LAMPS—-STANDARDS 
or Ligut—PxHorTromerrRy—Hicn  Errt- 
crency Lamps—Lire—INTERIOR LicHt- 

ING—NERNST LaMps-—Vacuum TUBES, 

F we raise the temperature of a refrac- 
tory material like platinum sufhciently 
high, then it becomes white hot and 

gives out light by incandescence. By sending 
asufficiently powerful electric current through 
a platinum wire we can raise it to any 
temperature we like, and hence many attempts 
yave been made to produce an electric lamp 
on this principle. The practical drawback is 
that when the temperature is high enough to 
give a good light, then the wire is on the point 
of melting, and the slightest increase in the 
current melts the wire and breaks the circuit. 
Iridium and an alloy of iridium and platinum 
have also been tried, but the results obtained 
have not been much better. Recently, zirconia 
and the oxides of the rare earths ceria and 
thoria which are used in the manufacture of 
Welsbach mantles have been found capable of 
withstanding very high temperatures, and 
successful attempts have been made to con- 
struct a rod of these or similar materials 
capable of carrying an electric current which 
will heat it to incandescence. In the Nernst 
lamp, for example, we have a little white rod 
which is, when heated, afconductor of elec- 
tricity, and is also capable of lasting for several 
hundred hours brilliantly incandesced in the 
open air. 

The ordinary incandescent or glow-lamp of 
commerce consists of a carbon fhlament sus- 
pended inside a glass bulb which has been 
exhausted of air. The carbon filament is a 
conductor of electricity, and when a current of 
the required strength passes through the fila 
ment it becomes heated to incandescence, and 
owing to the almost perfect vacuum the rate at 
which energy is taken from it by convection is 
very small, and so it can last for hundreds ot 
even thousands of hours. At the present time 
there must be nearly a hundred million of 
these lamps in use, and so we will give a 
brief rosume of their manufacture. 


In Swan's process the material out of which 
the hlament is made is pure cotton, the same as 
that sold for knitting spunintoa thread. It is 
first of all boiled in soda in order to get rid of 
any grease, and then washed and dried. After 
being wound on a dram, it is placed near a 
basin of sulphuric acid and a lead trough 
containing water. The cotton is unwound 
from the drum, passing first through the 
sulphuric acid and then into the water, where 
itis wound on another drum generally com- 
pletely immersed. After coming out of the 
sulphuric acid the cotton is atransparent jelly- 
like thread, very similar to celluloid, but when 
it goes into the water it becomes opaque. 
This process is a difficult one, as, owing to the 
weakness of the thread, the tension has to be 
very carefully adjusted until it is uniform 
throughout. The time the thread is in the 
acid is usually from three to ten seconds, and 
the rate at which it is unwound is about twenty 
feet per minute. The parchmentised thread is 
then unwound from the second drum on to 
wooden frames and carefully dried. It has a 
rough and uneven surface, and so to make it 
uniform in section it is drawn through sharp- 
edged jewelled draw-plates. 

The next process is to carbonise the thread. 
It is wound on a carbon frame and packed in 
a crucible by means of powdered charcoal. It 
is then gradually heated to a dull red heat and 
kept at this temperature for five or six hours. 
After it has cooled, the filaments, which are 
now very brittle and easily broken, are care- 
fully, taken off the carbon frames. The carbon 
hlaments do not pass through the glass globes, 
but leading in wires of platinum are always 
used. It is necessary to use platinum, as it is 
the only metal whose co-efficient of expansion 
for heat is approximately the same as that of 
glass, ard also because it will stand the heat of 
the blow-pipe when the glass is sealed round 
it. The filament is joined to the platinum 
wires usually by strongly heating the filament 
and wire placed ina hydrocarbon vapour or 
liquid by an electric current. The deposit of 
carbon upon the heated parts makes an excellent 
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The last process in the manufacture of th¢ 
filament is “flashing.” It is rendered incan. 
descent in coal gas or benzol vapour. The 
parts which are thinnest will be at the highes: 
temperature, and hence on those parts there 
will be the thickest deposit of carbon. i, 
carrying on this process long enough it can be 
made of almost the same section throughoy! 
* Flashing" is not a necessity for all flamen 
Some made by modern methods light up evenly 
throughout, and so “ flashing " is not necessary 
to get an even section. Most makers, howeve: 
think that “flashing” improves the life of a 
lamp, as the carbon deposited by this proc: 
in the form of a coating over the parchmentise: 
thread is of an exceedingly durable kind, and 
hence probably increases the life of the lam; 

Powerful mercurial air pumps are employed 
to get the necessary vacuum inside the 
bulb. In the finished lamps the pressure « 
air left inside is probably less than fifty n 
lionths of an atmosphere. The method 
testing the vacuum inside the lamp is to hold 
it against one of the terminals of an inductio: 
coil. If the vacuum be good, a glow 
appear on the inside surface of the glass only 
If it be bad, then there will be a glow in th 
interior of the lamp of a blue or purpl 
colour. We might naturally think that wher 
a vacuum of one-millionth of an atmosphere 
was obtained, then the number of molecule 
of gas left in the bulb was, comparatively 
speaking, small. Dr. Fleming has calculat 
that even at this low pressure there must 
still a million times a billion molecules lei: 
the bulb. 

The lamp is finished by putting a bra 
collar round its socket and adding two s 
plates of brass to the platinum wires, t! 
being kept in position by plaster-of-pa 
Glow -lamps are now made in an a 
infinite number of shapes and sizes. We fa 
microscopic lamps for surgical purposes, a 
huge lamps for lighthouse work and e! 
radiators. They are made with clear, f 
or coloured glass, and may be of any sha 

Testing the electric power taken bya glow 
lamp is an easy matter. We ca 
measure the current it is taking by 
ammeter, and the volts across its | na 
by a voltmeter, the product of the two t 
giving us the power expended in watts, or W 
can measure it directly by a wattmeter. | 
measure the light it is giving out is muc ‘ 
difficult, partly because the light giver 
different in different directions, and part 
because our methods of photometry ar 
cult and our standards of illumination va: 
Again, to measure the life of a lamp ts an 
expensive and tedious operation it w 
consume energy costing from one | ire 
pounds, and will last sometimes a ft 
days burning night and day. 

Phe unit of light in this country 
British standard candle, and is a special form 
of sperm candle weighing six to the | 
and burning 120 grs. per hour. Asi! 
the open air, the light given out dey 
amongst other things on the amount of oxyee 
and the amount of moisture in the a rhe 
same objection can be urged against 4 
other flame standards, such as Methven scree 
pentane, acetylene, amyl-acetate, carce: |p} 
&c. The flame standard most often 
perhaps the amyl-acetate lamp rt 
must be exactly forty millimetres 
variation of only one millimetre above 
this height introduces a three per cent. er 
and if the air be very moist it may reac ©. 
per cent. low. Hence, when using ! 
standard many precautions have to be tase’ 

The working standard usually adoptes 
practice is a giow-lamp, which has been care 
fully standardised against one or other of \%s 
flame standards. The light given out by! 
lamp when held vertically varies wit 
angle which the plane of fhe flame! 
with the direction of the horizontal ray W 
intensity is measured, and hence it mus! awe” 
be placed in a particular position . . 

The methods of measuring candle-pows 
adopted are modifications of Bunsen > 
Rumford’s methods. In Bunsens pi 
we have a screen of paper with a grea 
on it, placed perpendicularly to the line . 
the two sources of light. When the mums 
tion on both sides of the screen is the s'* 
then the grease spot is invisible. Whe 6, 0 
ever, the illumination is greater on one ©" 
than on the other, then the grease spot 4) _ 
dark on the brighter side because it reflects '¢ 
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the darker side because it lets more light 
through ; that is, it is more translucent than 
the non-oily parts of the paper. When the 
grease spot disappears it can be proved that 
the intensities of the two sources of light are as 
the squares of their distances from the screen 
For example, if the standard candle were 1 f! 











from the screen, and the lamp were 4 ft 
when the grease spot disappeared, then 
he candle-power of the lamp would 
be sixteen. When using this method 


a darkened room is a necessity, and care must 
be taken that one source of light is not helped 
more than the other by reflecting surfaces in 
the background. In RKumford’s photometer a 
wooden rod is placed tn front of a paper or 
ground glass screen, and the two sources of 
light are so placed in front of it that the two 
shadows they cast of the rod on the screen are 
touching one another. The distance of the 
lamp is so adjusted that the intensity of these 
shadows is the same. In this case the inten 
sities of the light given out by the two sources 
are as the squares of their distances from U 
screen. This photometer can be used in a 
light room. 

Strictly speaking, when the lights sent out by 
the two sources are different in quality it 1s 
almost impossible to compare them. We may 
compare the intensities of the red rays sent out 
by each source, and $0 on ior all the colours of 
the spectrum. 

We find, for example, that the illuminating 
power of the green rays sent out by one source 
is three times the illuminating power of the 
green rays sent out by the other source, whilst 
the illuminating power of the red rays may only 
be a third that of the other 

It is customary in this case to take colours at 
equal distances along the spectrum, measure 
the candle-power for these various colours, and 
then take the mean of our results. This, how 
ever, is not a truly scientinc method, and the 
results obtained are of doubtful value 

If we send a glow-lamp to a scientific labora 
tory to be standardised for candle-power, we 
usually get a chart showing the horizontal 
candle-power of the lamp when placed verti 
cally for various ditterent positions of the 
filament with regard to the photometer bencl 
These candle-powers may vary by as much as 
to per cent. between themselves. Hence the 
question arises, which of these is the true 
candle-power ’ The most satisfactory answer 
would be to take the meau candie-power of all 
the horizontal rays. <As this would be a 
lengthy and costly process in practice, the 
following ingenious method of getting directly 
at this mean candie-power is now the standard 
method adopted in America. They rotate the 
lamp at 180 revolutions per minute, and then 
measure its candle-power by the photometer in 
the ordinary manner. The result is given as 
the candle-power of the lamp. 

In the early days of glow lamp making there 
was considerable blackening of the bulb, but in 
modern lamps this defect is barely noticeable 
Nevertheless, after a lamp has been in use for 
five or six hundred hours there is a noticeable 
falling-off in its light-giving efficiency For 
example, in some recent tests the candle-power 
of a 16 cp. lamp was 16 to start with. After a 
hundred hours it was 18, after two hundred 
hours it reached a maximum of nearly 1¢ and 
then began to diminish rapidly. Five hundred 
hours after the start it was and one 
thousand hours after the start it was 14°s._ Its 
efficiency to start with was 3°6 watts per candle, 
after two hundred hours it took only 3°47 watts 
per canJle, but at five hundred hours it took 
3°05, and at one thousand hours 3°7. This 
behaviour is typical of most modern lamps, but 
in the cheaper varieties the lamp usually 
attains its maximum brightness after about fifty 
hours, and its candle power then falls off much 
more rapidly than in the lamp described above 
In a batch of American lamps, for example, the 
candle power was 16 at the start, 17 after fifty 
hours, 15 after two hundred hours, 13 after 
four hundred hours, &c. In these lamps it 
would certainly not be economical to run them 
more than four hundred hours. 

Makers often advertise “high efficiency 
lamps. These lamps are simply ordinary 
glow lamps run at a higher voltage than usual 
for that thickness and length of filament. The 
effect is that we getia candle-power at an 
expenditure of 34 watts or even Icss, but the 
life is considerably shortened. The following 
table given by M. Hospitalier illustrates this 
point. If we had a batch of lamps which 
would ordinarily be used at 100 volts and use 


15°5, 





them on circuits where 


the pressure was 


different we get the following results 
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rhe last column shows the 
factor. For example, if the normal life of a 


lamp at 100 volts be 1,000 hours 

volts it will only be 310 hours, an 

pressures less than 100 volts th 

lamp would be greater than 1,00 
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of the walls of the roon 
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the average reflecting power of 
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hours. 

1 produced in 


the reflecting 
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reflecting 
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er, may be 
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I. 
r even less. To get approximately 
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75 time ng power of the 
bounding walls, fio and 
ceiling were 1e best mirrors 





is ), then 
eased ten time 


rhe high reflecting power of 





would be in 


a well-white 


B&B 
washed su yS) has been utilised for 
ictory lig are lamps rhe arc lamps 
are of the i 1 type, and all the light is 
thrown up on the ceiling, whence it is reflected 
down. From the floor no direct rays from the 


} 


e 
are can be seen, and hence an excellent diffused 


light is obtained which casts no 
similar method with glow lamps 
employed for house lighting 
Professor W. Nernst, of the 
Gottingen, has recently 
descent lamp which gets rid of 
of a vacuous glass bulb. 
is rolled into j 
attached to two platinum wires 
is a non-conductor of electricity 
peratures, but when heated it is 
It is an electrolyte and hence, as 
ture rises, its resistance is din 
hence a fine wire resistanc 
about 15 per cent. of the total res 
be put in series with it. In this 


invented an 


shadows. A 
sometimes 


University of 
incan- 
the necessity 


l The material he uses 
ittle white rods whose ends are 


This material 
at low tem- 
a conductor. 
its tempera- 
ninished, and 
e absorbing 
istance has to 
respect it is 


like an ordinary direct current are lamp which 


alwavs has to have a resistance 
it for steady running. The light 
when incandesced is an exceedi 
light and is perfectly steady. 

is 1°5 watts per candle or a 
that of ordinary glow 
meter bill 


its use the 
On the other hand, the 


‘could 


lamps, 


in series with 
the rod gives 
ugly pleasant 
Its etticiency 
bout double 
hence by 
be halved. 


expense of» the 


lamps will be greater ; but, as the expense of a 
new filament will be less than the expense of 


a new iglow-lamp, the advantage 
on the side of the Nernst lamp. 


will still be 
In order to 


light the first Nernst lamps the filaments had 
to be heated by a match or a spirit flame, but 


this difficulty has been got over 
genious automatic lighting devi 


by many in- 
ces. In the 


simplest the filament is heated by the current 
in a fine platinum wire close to the rod and in 


shunt with it. When the flame 


nt lights the 


current cuts the platinum wire out of the 


circuit. Mr. Swinburne states th 


at the life of 





these lamps is 500 hours 
of large size are much cheaper in first cost than 
arc lamps . give a very much pleasanter light ; 
and the expense of maintenance is very much 
le +5. 


In Amer 


fhe Nernst lamps 


4 several atternpts have been made 
to light by vacuum tubes. Dr. D. McFarlan 
Moore uses a rotator so as to get a current of 
very high frequency from the clectric light 
supply mains. The tubes, as a rule, are ranged 
round a room just above the moulding, or there 
are tubes fixed on the ceiling in various pat- 
terns. The light is pleasant and is sufficient to 
read by, but it is not very bright. The cost is 
still high, and no work has yet been done on a 


commercial 
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OBITUARY. 


Mk. WILLIAM YounG—We record with great 
‘ . r ’ | 
regret the unexpected and rathe iden death 


Mr. William Young, Fellow of the Institute of 
Architect and architect for the new War Office 
the plans for which he had only 

Mr. Young died | ; 
after tive days 


recently completed 
ast week at his ss¢ at Putney 


Luiness, Of an kof preumonia, 


atta 
+ ° . } . , 
which he might have survived had he not heen 
rather weakened by overwork the designs for 
the War Office, and neglected the advice of his 


friends to give himself a few weeks mplete rest 





and entire change of scene. Mr. Young received 
is protessional education in the oltice fa 
Glasgow architect, but came to Lond some five- 
and-thirt years ago, with no connexion or 

fessional reputation at the time. The statement 
in one ‘of the daily papers that he ng out the 
sign “ Buildings planned here” at his first office at 
Exeter Hall we should take leave to doubt. His 
hrst success came through Lord Wemyss (then Lord 
Eicho}, who remained his firm frien ough life, 






and who in the nrst instance mm 
design various pavilions and other bu 


National Kite Association. Ir 


nea hi to 
lings for th 
icing he 
this work he gave 





so much satistaction that other and more important 
commissions s00n followed, and in after years he 
restored and enlarged Gosford House ja work 
of the Adams; tor Lord Wemyss: the sumptuous 
marbie staircase in this mansion was illustrated in the 
Builder tor October 26, 184 Mr. ¥ gs success 


and reputation m ywever be said t 





have really 








begun when i twenty vears since, the 
mr F VW . 
commission f Mu pal Buildings as 
the result » There com 
petitors in t! the ately 
cost over half-a-million, but a good (this was 
expended provements and enrichments, in the 
nterior treatn ; whic were de 
veloped subseqt g as illus 
trated r embe 11, S82 


lt is to the honour ot the people of Gla t} 
they seem never to have grudged any expense on 
7 
‘ 


he building, or to irchitect by 





any regard for mere economy Ar g others of 
Mr. Young's works ma nentioned the ballroom 
for Lord Iveagh, illustrated in f ue for January 
7. iM) the ret rilding Duncom House. \ rk 
hire. after the fre in 187 ama n at Holme- 
wood ; and another, we know not where, of which 
the hall was illustrated by a model in the last Roval 
Academy Exhibition, under the title“ An Inner Hall 
of a Country House Finaily is appointed 
architect to the ew War though 
he was not among the eight irchitects 
originally recommended for consideration by the 
Institute of Architects; the G ent subse- 
quently asked for two more names Young's 
was one of those sent in to them, and eventually he 
was selected. He threw himseli e€ work 
with the greatest energy, and spared ible in 
preliminary sketches and studies to realise the best 
result. His design was published ir ir issue of 
March 25, 1800; and he may be sa ave pro- 
duced an unexpectedly successful a re design 
for an unpromising site. It is melan y to think 
that he should have died thus at manacle of 
success, and not have lived to see the completion af 


hie great building. 


Mr. C. H. DRIvVER.— We regret also to an- 
nounce the death of Mr. Charles Henry Driver, 
Feliow of the Institute of Architects a \ssociate 
Member of the Instituti i ¢ Engineers, 
which took place on Saturday, October 27 (ult 
He was born March vas elected an 
Associate of the Royal stit British 
Architects » 1867, and Fellow isv2. He 
was a man f verv versatile talents, and 
at an early age was an ex ut the Roval 
Academy. In 1865 he was sociated with Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette in desigaing the pumping-stations 


of the main drainage at Crossness and Abbey Mills, 


and also the architectural work of the Victoria Em- 
Gankment wall and river stairs. About the same 
time he also designed many of tlic stations of the 


London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway {in 
co-operation with the late R. Jacomb Hood, C.E.), 
at Dorking, Leatherhead, Mickicham Portsmouth, 


&c.. also the whole of the South London 
stations, from the London Bridge Viaduct 
to Peckham Rye and Grosvenor-road Stations. 


For the late Metropolitan Board of Works he 





f the ornamental lamps and venti- 


designed many 
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lating shafts in London over the metropolitan 
sewers—the one erected over the subway in South- 
wark-street was illustrated in the Huser, January 14, 
1865. He designed and carried out the Santiago 
Market and Buenos Ayres Stations in co-operation 
with Mr. Edward Wood; the Liandudno Pier, and 
the Nice Pier, and the extension and pavilion to the 
Southend Pier for Messrs. Bruniees & McKerrow ; 
and the Orangery and Aquarium at the Crystal 
Palace; and quite recently the stations on the Sao 
Paolo Railway for Messrs. D. M. Fox & McKerrow 
Amongst his architectural works were the Dorking 
Town Hall, Banbury Hospital, restoration of 
Warkworth Church, the Sir Tatton Sykes and 
Ellesmere Memorials, and many private residences. 
He was an active and energetic Freemason, and 
designed and carried out the Mark Mason's Hall in 
Great Queen-street. He was likewise an active 
Volunteer, being Captain in his corps, and will be 
much missed by all who knew him 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW'S CHURCH, BATTERSEA— 

he foundation-stone of this church was laid on the 
rst inst. by Dr. A. B. Stevens. The east end of the 
church faces Wyclitfe-road, and its west end abuts 
on the old mission-hall, to which another story has 
now been added for school accommodation. The 
nave is Sz ft. 6 in. by 27 ft. 3 in. with a north aisle 
also used as a chapel, the cast aisle merely forming 
a passage and exit to Wyclitie-road. The vestries, 
with parish room over, are on the north side of 
chancel The south wall of the south aisle abuts on 
the wall of the playground of the Board school, 
while an open pathway is left on the north side of 
north aisle, the whole width of the site being only 


61 ft. <A slight circular projection at the north 
west end of the north aisle is provided as 
a baptistry, A porch is placed at the west 


end of the north aisle, also communicating with 


the mission-hall There is a_ right-of-way 
to Wickersley-road on the west. The nave 


consists of fiye bays, cach having three lancet 
lights in the clearstory. The piers of arcade 
are carried up outside, and inside, as pilasters 
to the clearstory, and arched over the clearstory 
windows to carry the roof. The clearstory wail is 
carried by a lower arcade, opening into the aisles, 
There is a circular traceried window in the west 
end, over the roof of the mission hall. The nave and 
chance! roofs have barrel, wood ceilings, the vertical 
ribs over piers being carried on stone vaulting 
shafts. The chancel is separated from the nave by 
a stone and brick arch, and a low panelled stone 
screen wall, The chancel is lit by a five light 
traceried east window, and north and south lancet 
lights. The church throughout is built of brick with 
stone finishings, and red brick and malm facings. It 
is seated to accommodate joo adults, at a total cost 
of 7.264/. Mr. Geo. H. Fellowes Prynne, of Queen 
Anne's-gate, S.W., is the architect, and Messrs, 
W. H. Lorden & Sons, of Upper Tooting, are the 
contractors. 

CHURCH oF ST. BARNABAS, GRIMSKY.—This 
church, in King Edward-street, Grimsby, was 
dedicated recently. Mr. J. J. Creswell, of Grimsby, 
was the architect, and Mr. Marrows, of the same 
town, the builder, 

METHODIST CHURCH, SELFAST.—The new 
Methodist church which has just been erected in 
Newtownards-road was opened on the 26th ult 
The building will accommodate 1,190 people. The 
electric light has been introduced, the work having 
been carried out by Mesars. Smith & Parkes. The 
church has been heated and ventilated by Messrs. 
Musgrave. The building operations have been 
carried out by Messrs. Robert Thompson & Sons, 
to the designs and under the superintendence of 
Messrs, J. J. Phillips & Son, architects. 

St. JOHN THE EVANGELIST CHURCH, ASHTON 
HAYes, CHESTER.—Various additions have been 
made at this church under the direction of Messrs, 
Douglas & Minshull, of Chester. The decorative 
work was executed by Mr. Gilbert Gamon, of 
London. 

St. AUGUSTINE'S CHURCH, CRAYPORD, KENT.— 
This church was consecrated recently. Mr. RK 
Philip Day, the Diocesan Surveyor, was the 
architect. 

METHODIST CHURCH, LEICESTER.—A Methodist 
church at Clarendon Park, Leicester, was opened 
recently. Mr. Alderman Sawday, of Leicester, was 
the architect. 

Cuurcn, East HAM.—Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., 
recently laid the corner-stone of a new church at 
Halley-road, Manor Park, to be consecrated to the 
memory of St. Edmund King and Martyr. The 
site, on which are also to be built the vicarage and 
church hall, is situated at the corner of Halley-road 
and Ked Post-lane. The church, when completed, 
will consist of chancel, gabled chancel aisles—that 
on the north is planned for a morning chapel, and 
the south aisle will contain the organ—vestries, 
nave, aisles, and west porches. The turret for the 
bell will be situated on the chancel arch gable. The 
portion of the church now being erected consists of 
the eastern end—ic, chancel and chancel aisles, 
together with two arches of the nave and aisles 
with a temporary west porch. The whole ground 


provided in the first section at a cost of a little over 
4.7004, The building is being faced with red brick, 
with Bath stone dressings throughout, and the roofs 
are covered with red tiles. The extreme length and 
breadth of the plan (exclusive of the vestries on 
the north-east corner) are 135 (t. by 61 ft. The 
height to the ridge of the nave and chancel roofs 
is 6o ft. from the pavement level, and it is a further 
28 ft. to the top of the bell turret. The work is 
being carried out under the supervision of Messrs, 
1. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, of London, The builder is 
Mr. S. J. Scott, of Walthamstow. 

PROPOSED CHURCH, PLYMOUTH —A new site 
having been secured for the Church of St. Simon at 

Plymouth, Mr. Harbottle Reed, architect, of Exeter, 
has been instructed to prepare plans for a building 
to seat about 1,000 people. 

NeW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. —The Plans Com- 
mittee of the Town Council has passed the plans of 
the following new buildings :— Alterations and addi- 
tions in connexion with Free Church Training 
College, Charlotte-strect, for the trustees, per 
Messrs. W, & J. Savith & Kelly, architects; cight 
dwelling-houses on the east side of Clifton-road, per 
Mr. Alexander Long, builder; stable, &c., on the 
west side of Holland-street, for Messrs. K. Beattie 
& Son, builders, per Mr. William Beattie, architect ; 
reconstruction of dwelling-house and workshop on 
the east side of Crown-street, for Mr. John C 
Mitchell, per Mr. R. G, Wilson, architect ; three 
dwelling- houses on the west side of Ciifton-road, for 
Mr. Joseph Shirras, builder. The Committee had 
also before them plan of meat market on the north 
side cf Hutcheor-street, for Messra. William Murray 
& Son, per Mr. John Morgan, builder. The Com- 
mittee approved of the plan. Two dweilling-houses 
on the west side of Clifton-road, for Mr. Joseph 
Shirras, builder ; two dwelling-houses on the north- 
east side of Skene-square, for Mr. A. Robertson ; 
two dwelling-houses on the west side of Polmuir- 
road, for Mr. George Milne, engineer, and Mr 
James Milne, engineer, per Mr. George Sutheriand, 
architect ; two dweiling-houses on the east side of 
Mile End-avenue, for Mr. Alexander Milne, per 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects; addition to 
stores on the west side of Market-street, for Messrs. 
|. & W. Henderson ; two dwelling-houses on the 
north side of Broombill-road, for Mr. William 
Walker, per Messrs. J. Davidson & Watt, architects ; 
cold store at the rear of premises No. 5, Holburn- 
street, for Mr. William Kennaway, per Mr. R.G 
Wilson, architect , stone-polishing shed on the south 
side of Claremont-street, for Mr. Alexander Nicol, 
granite merchant ; dwelling-house on the west side 
of Pitstruan-place, for Mr. John Cameron. archi- 
tect ; dweiling-house on the east side of Walker- 
road, for Mr. William Bisset, carpenter, per Mr. 
Duncan Hodge, architect. 

BASINGSTOKE ISOLATION HOSPITAL.—The new 
isolation hospital built by the Town Council of 
Basingstoke for the joint use of the Urban and Rural 
District Councils has just been opened. The new hos- 
pital is situate in the Kingsclere-road. Mr. James 
Gibson, of Basingstoke, was the architect, and his 
plans were accepted in competition. The tender of 
Mr. McCarthey E. Fitt, of Reading, in the sum of 
5,555/, was accepted, and the work was commenced 
in September of last year. The site covers an area 
of ive acres. The buildings, which are of red brick, 
comprise an administrative block, a pavilion for 
fourteen beds, two pavilions for four beds each, and 
a laundry block, all connected by a covered way 7 ft 
wide, and an isolated ambulance shed and mortuary. 
The administrative block has a vestibule entrance- 
hall, and extending therefrom are the caretakers’ 
living room, nurses dayroom, and medical officer's 
dispensary. The kitchen otfices are external to the 
main building. There are four bedrooms on the first 
floor for the caretaker and servants, and four on the 
second floor for nurses. On the landings are linen 
store and bathrooms, and tanks for the storage of 
water are fixed to the roof. The large pavilion con- 
tains a female ward for eight beds and a male ward 
for six beds, both heated by central fireplaces. A 
nurses’ duty-room divides the two wards, with obser- 
vation windows looking into each. There are two 
bathrooms, and movable baths are placed in the 
lobby. There are also sanitary offices at either end 
of the wards. The two small pavilions each contain 
a female ward for two beds, and a male ward for 
the same number, with nurses’ duty-room, portable 
baths, and sanitary offices as to the two large pavi- 
lions, The laundry block contains wasbhouse, 
drying and ironing-room, and steam disinfecting 
chamber. The ambulance shed and mortuary are 
at the back of the main buildings. The walls and 
ceilings of all the pavilions are plastered and 
distempered in a light green tint. 

TRADE Union CLUB, RUSHDEN.—The new club 
premises built for the kushden and District Trade 
Union Club and Institute were opened recently. 
The new buildings are situated on the Higham 
Ferrers-road, Rushden. The architects were 
Messrs. Sharman & Archer, uf Wellingborough, and 
the builder is Mr. Robert Marriott, jun, whose 
tender was 1,600l. 

PaRisH Koo, FELIXsTOWE—A new parish- 
room for St. John’s, Felixstowe, was opened 
recently by Captain Pretyman, M.P. The new 
parish-room is situate at the rear of St. Jobn's 
Church, and is approached from the Prince’s-road. 
The internal ts consist of main hall 





floor will seat 700 people, of which 500 sittings are 
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nated 
t4 ft.), kitchen (16 ft. by 14 ft), and several 
The building is of red brick with stone dresaiy and 
is roofed with Broseley tiles. The contract. wii.) 
was carried out by Mr. Linzell, builder, a ted 
to about 16s50/, The work was done under +, 
superintendence of Mr. H. J. Wright, architect. 
Ipawich 

THE NEW POST-OFFICE, ABERDEEN —Aberdeen 
Town Council has agreed to purchase at the or be 
of 2.4004. a property in Dee-street, and hand over 
the same to the Postmaster-General, so as to a!!. 
the line of front of the post-office in Crown sty 
to be kept back 12 ft., making the street s(t. wid 
Mr. Robertson, Architect for the Board of Wor 
Edinburgh, has agreed to this suggestion 

SHELTER, GOLDEN-LANE, CITY.—A_ shelte; 
the use of persons during the disinfection of thei, 
homes after illness, which has been erected at th, 
City mortuary, Golden-lane, was opened on the 
aoth ult. The building is of brick, with 
dressings to doors and windows. The floors are 
concrete. The work was carried out by Mess: 
Lawrance & Sons under the superintendence 
1). J. Ross, the City engineer. 

COURT HOUSE, HALIFAX.—The court-house 4 
police-station in Harrison-road, Halifax. wer: 
opened on the 2oth ult. The buildinys! t 
erected from the designs of Messrs. G. | 
Sons, architects, Halifax, at a total cost 
and occupy the site of the old infirmary 
the stone of the old infirmary has been used 
erection, Besides the court-house there 
diary court and rooms for the magistrate 
officials, 

THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ARINGDON —M 
T. G. West, of Abingdon, has been in 
governors of the Grammar School to pr 
and designs for an enlargement of th: 
premises. The additions, to cost about 6,000, will 
consist of a chapel, a gymnasium, four class 
and a block comprising a science lecture: " 
art room, and a physical and chemical laborator 
The school, originally founded by John K 
citizen and mercer of London, in 156: 
in 1868, from the designs of Mr. Edwin | 
of Abingdon. Three years ago a hostel for! 
assistant masters was erected, together wit! 
gatchouse, Mr. Harry Rediern being the archit 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CARDIFF .— Memorial 
stones were laid recently of a Congregat 
church in Clare-road, Cardiff. The 
Messrs. James & Morgan, and the builder 
Mesars. Lattey & Co 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS 
SOUTHWOLD SEWAGE EXTENSION —A | 

Government inquiry has been held at Sout 

reference to the acquisition by the Corporat 

borrowing powers for the extension the sy 

of bacterial oxidation with polarite for the 

tion of the town sewage. Mr. Bail, the | 

Engineer, has had a small installation t 

tem under his supervision for a year and a halt 


'* cal 


the Corporation now wish to extend i{ t 


the whole sewage of the town. The et! 
lected from the bottomyjof the two polarite ac: 
beds by drains connected with a master cha 


which discharges into an effluent inspection cham et 
whence the effluent flows through the outlet pipe! 
the Buss Creek, a non-navigable tidal creex. | 
Horough Surveyor explained that the town ts sews 
upon the separate system, while the water : 

tion is small, the consequence being that the sewage 
is exceedingly strong. M ‘ 


Dr. Herbert, the Mec 
Officer of Health, gave evidence in fay 

system, and stated it would tend further to 

the health of the town. Mr. W. H. I'rescott, 
Borough Engineer to the Reigate Corporation. & 
gave evidence in support of the system, expiainins 
that at their Redhill Sewage Works they tad dees 
testing the process with sewage contain: 
tannery and brewery refuse liquors with 
satisfactory results, the etiluent showing trom * 
O7 pet cent. of purification and being proaounces 
by their Medical Officer of Health, Dr Jaco! as 
to turn direct into the stream without any 1! 
treatment ; indeed, so satisfied were his Counc 
they intended to abandon the lime and 40 
process of precipitation and sludge pressing 
Prescott further added that he had examine: 
Ball's plans and estimate as submitted to the ore 
Government Board and was convinced tha 
scheme was the best that could be adopted bo’ 
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always 


the score of efficiency and economy. The lasp 
tor, Mr. North, then closed the inquiry. 
HOLMPIRTH SEWERAGE SCHEME.—At Gok pe 
on Friday, an inquiry was conducted on behalt 
the Local Government Board respecting te 
Yistrict Council to borrow 3 te 
proposal of the District C cone 


for sewerage and outfall works. Mr. Joshua Ba ny 
clough and Mr. Nichols, of Messrs. Beesley, Son, © 
Nichols, of Westminster, the engineers, ga‘¢ pat 

ticulars of the scheme, and it transpired that the 
matter had been pending seven years, this being ‘ie 
third inquiry. At the first one the prop sal was - 
borrow 19,000/., and the inspector pointed out t . 
the great advance in cost of materials and lab gi 
the meantime had practically been a fine 09 04 
district to the tune of 10,000/. Opposition be 
offered by three ratepayers, the argument being that 





arrangemen 
(about Go ft. by 30 ft.), committee-room (16 ft. by 
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the amount was too large for a scheme for domestic 
sewage only. Dibdin’s bacteria system is the one 


adopted. 
mnniaipletpreemnte 


STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


Sr. ANDREW'S, HOYLAND, BARNSLEY.—The cast 
and west windows of this church have just been 
filled with stained glass asa memorial window to 
two members of the congregation. The east window 
iMustrates the Resurrection, and the west window 
contains subjects of Our Lord's baptism and Our 
Lord blessing little children. The windows have 
been designed and executed by Messrs. Powell 
Bros., of Leeds. 

LONGPORGAN CHURCH, DUNDEE.— Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell have just placed in the east window of 
Longforgan Church, near Dundee, a stained glass 
design representing “The Ascension,” the subject 
ettending throughout the three lancet lights The 
work is dedicated to the memory of William Prand 
and his wife Anne by their daughters. The chancel 
walls and roof have also been enriched by coloured 
decoration, with the object of harmonising them 
with the window. 

——— 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—In the Chamber of Deputies there is a 
talk of placing the Direction des Beaux-Arts, which 
now depends upon the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, under a General Superintendent, who sha 
have much more liberty over all matters connectex 
with art. The Government has given to the Ville 
de Paris the monumental fountain in grey porcelain 
made by the Sevres manufactory, which is now on 
the Esplanade des Invalides. It consists of a basin 
decorated with fish and aquatic animals, into which 
the water flows from six large vases, surmounted ! 
acolumn round which are naiads-———The Service 
d'Architecture de la Ville de Paris is now restor- 
ing the beautiful Cloister of the Billettes, in 
the Rue des Archives.———The buildings 
new Sorbonne will be inaugurated in [December 
The new Mairie at Versailles will be inau 
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urated on November 18.——- The death of 
Saar Le Roux is announced, at the age of 
seventy-one. He was a pupil of Picot, and had 
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acquired a certain notoriety by his pictures, which 
were in a very classical style, notably the “ Mort de 
la Vestale.” He had received medals in 1564, 154, 
1874, 1878, and 1885. In he received the 
Legion of Honour. The Museum at Verdun pos- 
sesses one of his pictures, “ Frere et Sccur,” and he 
also painted one for the Paris Hotel de Ville, a 
figure symbolising “I'Eloquence.”-—-M. Eugene 
Gutelle, chief architect in the town of Cherbourg 
has just died at the age of forty-seven, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMEN 
— Messrs. Donald & Tate, architects, have remove 
their offices from Stokenchurch-street, Fulb 
63, West Hill-road, Southtelds, SW 
“GLASGOW BUILDING TRADES’ EXCHANGE.—The 
annual general meeting of the Huilding Trades 
Exchange of the City and District of Glasgow 
Limited, was held in the Exchange, Gordon 
street, on the 29th ult. Colonel Bennett presided 
The secretary, Mr, David Cook, writer, presented 
the accounts for the year, and read the following 
report by the Executive Council :—* Your Executive 
have to submit for your approval the seventh 
annual report on the affairs of the Exchange, 
embracing the period for the year ending Sep- 
tember 30 last. The treasurer's accounts show an 
income for the vear of 686/. 148. 4d., and an expen- 
diture of 654/. 5s. 4d., leaving a net credit balance 
on the year’s working of 32/.93. The Exchange 
continues to be largely taken advantage of for the 
holding of association and other meetings, and the 
income from this source is on the increase. The 
sample rooms have yielded about the same rental! 
as in the previous year, Some of the exhibits have 
been removed, as was only to be expected, but 
others are being secured to take their place. It 
will be observed that some of the exhibitors are 
endeavouring to make their exhibits more attractive 
This is a good feature. It will induce competition 
among the exhibitors, and help to brighten the 
walls of the Exchange. The catalogue has yielded 
a good profit. It is now a fairly well known and 
established yearly volume, and is acknowledged to 
be a very useful one. It will be kept abreast of the 
times, and next issue will deal with the new Building 
Regulations Act. During the past year your Exe- 
cutive carried the Measurement Conference to a 
successful issue. The regulations for completion of 
measurements recominended by the conference were 
finally adjusted and circulated among all architects, 
measurers, and members of the various branches of 
the building trades. These regulations may not be 
absolutely satisfactory to all concerned, but the 
framing of such, your Executive venture to hope, is 
a step in the right direction. Your Executive 
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further took part, with the Institute of Architects 
2nd Measurers and the Glasgow Landlords’ Asso- 
ciation, in an endeavour to get the new Building 
Regulations Bill shorn of what they considered 
Some of its objectionable features. 


They met with 


these bodies in conference, and drew up representa- 
tions which were presented to the Corporation 
Thereafter a deputation met the Building Regula 
tions Committee of the Corporation, and supported 
more fully the contentions contained in the repre- 
sentations. As the result of these efforts matters 
were finally adjusted, and it was not deemed 
necessary by any of the bodies mentioned to go 
further with their opposition to the Bill which has 
now become law. When the Corporation come to 
frame by-laws in virtue of the powers contained in 
the Act, the Executive will require to be on the 
alert. Your Executive will continue to watch these 
and any other matters which they consider atiect 
the interests of the building trades, and they trust 
that the members generally will encourage them in 
their work by taking an active interest in the affairs 
and doings of the Exchange The accounts and 
report were adopted. After the other business was 
carried through, Colunel Bennett briefly addressed 
the meeting. Amung other things, he dealt with 
technical education, and said that efforts were being 
made to have the Exchange represented on the 
committee in connexion with the erection of the 
new technical college 
THE GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. — The second 
annual meeting of the Garden City Association was 
held at Anderton's Hotel, Fleet-street, on Tuesday 
evening, October Mr. T. H. W. Idris, J.P., L C.C., 
presiding Letters were read from Mr. James 
Bryce, M_P., Sir John Leng, M.P., and other gentle- 
men approving th I principles on which the 
ving the adoption of 
the Chairman said that 
iblic opinion was more and more tending to the 
tion of some of the most pressing of London 
such a & as the 
Association advocated. Those experienced in pro- 
viding homes for the workers—he might mention 
Sir Svdney Waterlow, for instance—had told him 
e success they had achieved was mainly due 
their always building close to the industrial 
centres, so that their tenants might be saved long 
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means of 
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tiresome, and costly railway urnevs to and from 
d RKoseber too, in his recent speech 
out the importance of people hving 
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r work, and had really gon a long 
way in the direction of advocating proposals like 
those of the Garden City Association. That states- 
man said he wished workmen could take the manu- 
factory with t Then, where land was cheap 
and almost iwaste—he spoke as an agriculturist— 
great man r ht transport their works 
transp wt their workmen, and create a manufac 
turing centre and distr f their own —The report 
ind accounts having been passed, the following 
resolution was moved from tl seconded by 
Mr. Henry Holiday, and carried unanimously :— 
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The next point involved was the means to be 
os 


adopted for giving etfect to the foregoing resolution ; 
and to this end financial proposals were brought for- 
ward by Mr. Idris, not for adoption but for reterence 
to the new Council, with a view to that body de- 
liberating upon them and submitting them in a more 
definite and formal shape to a general meeting of 
members. The proposals are simple in character 
First comes the selection of three trustees—men of 
the highest standing. Then the raising of a fund of 
to be banked in the name of the trustees. 
and to remain intact until at least half that sum 
has been raised. Then comes a proviso that if that 
amount is not forthcoming within two years the 
subscriptions are to be returned in full with bankers 
interest. When So,o00/, has been raised the sub- 
scribers will elect a board of management, who 
will then select a large and suitable site. and prepare 
a financial scheme involving the formation of a 
int stock company or other suitable organisation, 
and the raising by loan or otherwise the 
necessary capital for the development of the 
estate. Then manufacturers, co-operators, traders, 
and others, whose interest will have been awakened 
by the steps already taken, will be offered sites on 
terms to be mutually agreed upon, and an under- 
taking will be entered into by the organising body 
to apply all the rents derived from the tenants and 
all profits and income from its undertakings or in- 
vestments (with the exception of what may be 
necessary to provide interests and sinking fund) in 
such manner as in the opiniy.n of the directors is 
conductive to the permanent interests of the estate 
and the well-being of the inhabitants. The board of 
management will after a period, say, of seven years 
sell to trustees on behalf of the inhabitants the 
whole of its undertaking—not interfering with its 
tenants’ rights in any way—at a price which will 
admit of al! subscribers to the undertaking getting 
their money back together with some reasonable 
rate of interest.—In the absence, through indisposi- 
tion, of Mr. C. M. Bailhache, hon. secretary of the 
Association, Mr. Howard seconded the reference of 
these proposals to the new Council, and this was 


100.0001, 





agreed to. The question next arose as to the con- 
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stitution of a council for dealing with such pro- 
posals, and the members present agreed to pass 
the following resolution instead of electing the new 
council there and then :-— 

** That in view of the magnitude of the 
before the Association, and the xatance of electing a 
Councs! and ers of a fully representative character, a 
committee of five, with power to add to their number, be 
now elected for = purpose ng and suggesting 

of submittin & general meeting to t 
alled for the camend pow oe by . h oft ~~ pom Se ‘of 
names a they may deem expedient for election as members 
of the new ( 1. 

This resolution was moved by the Treasurer, Mr. 
Alexander W. Payne, and seconded by the Rev. C 
Fleming Williams, who said the work of the Asso- 
ciation was bound to be either large or nothing. 
Any nibbling at it would be simply a waste of time 
and of money. If this were to be anyt ng it must 
be attempted on a scale commensurate with the im- 
portance of the project and of the ideal; and if 
they banded themselves around Mr. Howard it 
must be for nothing less than the great scheme he 


work which lies 


f rece 


nominations an 





proposed, and which had won the sympathy and 

commanded the respect of so many people all over 

the land In order to accomplis uch a result a 

Council combining the very highest collective 
, 


wisdom must be secured.—A smal! mmittee was 
then elected, andthe Executive Committee was re- 
quested to continue the wor} 

APPOINTMENT OF 


t the Association 

AN ARCHITECT —At a meeting 
of the Lancashire County Council, held at Preston 
m the ist inst,, Alder: submitted the 
recommendation mmittee that 
Mr. Henry Littler be appointed County Architect at 
a salary of 1,.200/, per annum. He said the question 
# such an appointment was considered some years 
ago bv ti d—the Stand- 











the three committees concern 
ing Joint Committee, the Finance Committee, and 
the Asvlums Board—and that led to the appoint- 





ment of Mr. Littler to be Architect to the 
Standing | t Committee at a salar f Sool 
a year, with all the expenses of his office 
provided | the county Since then the 
erection of other buildings, notabiv the Sessions 
House at Preston, and the extension of the 
headquarters of the constabulary, and the altera- 
tions to the general count tiees, had become 
necessary In regard to the Sessions House, a 
special arrangement was made with Mr. Littler, 


' er , - ’ . ; 
and terms were arranged which were a great deal 
less than would have been the case if an outside 
. 





















architect had been engaged. The mrnittees 
had cor to the clusion that 1 the ground of 
econ: and on all other grounds it w esirable 
to make this appointmen Mr. fohnst the late 
County Audit had prepared a report in which he 
showed that . might have been saved to the 
county in architects fees if they had had an officer 
f their ow: The pr I ed and an 
amendment moved The an ent was lost by 
45% a 
I Cr ~ society 

whi augurated in Februa a nt 

of clergyvme and artist er t esiden f 
the Bishop of R ester. a inces st annual 
general mecting for the evening T iv, Novem- 
ber 20. The eeting will be cic at | H se 
Kennington Park 

TRURO —The Executive C mittee 

of the Building Fund of Truro Cathedral met on the 
Sth inst., under the presidenc f the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, Lord-Lieutenant f Cornwall, and 
decided that sufhcient m ubscribed 
to justify them in giving npletion 
# the nave and west fr mplete the 
portion of the structure w erected in 
memory of the late Arch At the 
conclusion of this work over 150,00 will have 





been spent uy 
remain to be added the gr: 
western towers, estimated t 


—Morning Advertiser 

NEW FRESCOES AT THE Royal |} 1ANGE.— 
Two frescoes have been added to the ills of the 
Royal Exchange. One panel is from the brush of 
Mr. Ernest Normand, and represents the sealing 
% Magna Charta by King John. The second panel 
is by Mra. Normand [he scene she depicts is 
Richard Whitti: Lord Mayor of London 
assisted by his n the act of bestowing 
charity upon L wor atthe gateway of his 





residence 

AppItions TO Krxe’s Cor kr, Lonpon.—We 
should have mentioned in our description last week 
of the additions to King’s College that 
Gough & Co., of Hendon, were the contractors 
THE SLATE TRADE.—The Festiniog Quarry pro- 
prietors met on the 2nd to arrange prices for 
the coming year. The new list will show a slight 
rise in old vein, and to meet foreign competition 


some of the cheaper sizes have been slightly 
lowered. There is a rumour that the stocks of all 
the quarries have been purchased by one company. 


The Carnarvonshire quarries have been very busy 
for some time, and prices have an upward tendency 

ESSEX MANUFACTURERS EXHIBITION.—An Essex 
Manufacturers’ Exhibition in aid of the Essex 
disabled soldiers will be held in the Shire Hall, 
Chelmsford, on the 12th, 13th, and rgth prox. Essex 
is usually considered an agricultural county, but the 
promoters of the Exhibition will endeavour (2) To 
show that the manufactures of Essex are more 





important than the public have imagined, and (5) To 
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stimulate and improve the many manufacturing 
industries carried on in the county, by bringing 
them prominently to the front, No charge will be 
made for space. All exhibits sent (except machinery, 
as stated below) to be given to the fund, and to be for 
sale during the exhibition. In the case of machinery 
or other exhibits, which obviously cannot be given 
to the fund, intending exhibitors are requested to 
communicate with the hon. secretary, when arrange- 
ments may be made for the exhibitions of such pro- 
ductions, provided a satisfactory donation is made 
to the fund. In this case carriage both ways, as 
well as the cost (if any) of erection and removal, 
must be borne by the exhibitor, It is requested that 
the entry form be sent as soon as possible, but in 
any case not later than December 3, to Mr. F. A. 
Fawkes, the Red Mouse, Chelmsford. All exhibits 
must be labelled with the name and address of the 
exhibitor, and must be sent so that they are received 
not later than December 8, consigned to Mr. W. C 
Girdlestone, Shire Hall, Chelmsford, carriage paid. 
The exhibition will be opened by Major-General 
Sir William Gatacre. 


ee 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


STOCKTON PLUMBERS’ DispuTE.—The operative 
plumbers in Stockton, who are now out on strike 
for an advance of wages, declined to accept one ot 
the conditions laid down by the masters for the sug- 
gested conference between the parties. Recently 
the men had a meeting at their club rooms, when 
the master’s reply, adhering to their previous reso- 
lution, was laid before them, and the following reso- 
lution was passed and ordered to be forwarded by 
the secretary, Mr. E. Smith, tothe master plumbers : 
“That we agree to the sugyestion for a conterence, 
with the exception of the lines reading ‘ consisting of 
three employers, two operatives now on strike, and 
either the president or secretary from the Executive 
Council of the Operatives,’ and respectfully remind 
you that you objected to one of our local officials 
appointed on our last deputation to meet the master 
plumbers, your reason being that he was not attected 
by the present dispute. We fail to see where you 
could reasonably expect us to bring either our 
general Secretary or our President, as we consider 
our lodge (local) officials are more attected by the 
dispute than any of our Executive Council, and the 
fact of our Executive Council supporting us is, we 
think, sufficient in itself to show that they consider 
our local officials fully qualined to deal with the 
present dispute. We suggest that in place of the 
lines we take exception to, the following be in- 
serted —‘ That the Conference consist of three 
employers, three operatives, and a coairman.” We 
are agreeable that Alderman Hind be such chairman, 
either in aneutral capacity or otherwise as requested 
by you. I am asked to express regret at the masters 
dictating to the operatives whom they must send 
on their deputations.” 

DISPUTE AT THE PENRHYN SLATE QUARRIES.— 
The discontent which has been smouldering for some 
time at the Penrhyn Quarries came to a crisis last 
week, when some of the ofticials and contractors 
were seriously assaulted and driven out of the 
quarry, the cause alleged being the reintroduction 
of the system of letting a large amount of work to 
one contractor (who employed a large gang) instead 
of to small gangs or “ bargains,” as is cus- 
tomary in other quarries. This was one of the 
grievances at the time of the last strike, owing to 
the alleged sweating on the part of the contractors, 
and it was then done away with. On Sunday and 
Monday troops were brought to Bangor to assist in 
keeping order. Warrants were issued against the 
men charged with assault. By an arrangement be- 
tween the Mayor of Bangor and the leaders of the 
men, the men accused were escorted by a police-ser- 
geant to the magistrates court at Bangor on Tuesday, 
and were remanded for a week. There isa very 
grave state of affairs; on one side we have Lord 
Penrbyn, who is known to bea kind and consider- 
ate employer and landlord, and on the other a large 
body of intelligent and well-conducted quarrymen, 
and it is a pity for all concerned that an under- 
standing cannot be arrived at. The quarry has been 
closed for fourteen days, probably longer. 

THREATENED LOCK-OUT IN THE NORTH oF 
ENGLAND BUILDING TRADE.—Trouble upon trouble 
follows in the building trade. The question which 
now arises is whether the Northern Centre of the 
National Building Trades Employers’ Federation 
shall take up, on behalf of the masters at Newcastle, 
the dispute with the operative bricklayers on Tyne- 
side. On June 1 the bricklayers in Newcastle, 
Gateshead, and district struck work for an advance 
of wages from tod, to 11d. per hour, and as the 
highest rate at present paid throughout the country 
is tod. per hour, the employers could not see their 
way to grant the men’s demands. To do so would 
be to establish a precedent. They, however, 
offered to guarantee the continuance of the 
existing rate of wages for two years, and to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. he proposals 
were rejected by the operatives. Since the 
rejection of these terms representatives of 
the parties to the quarrel have met on several occa- 
sions, and the present aspect of the dispute may 
probably lead to a serious disturbance of the build- 

ing trade in the North of England, unless within the 
next fortnight or so the men withdraw or modify 


their requirements. The question is to be voted 


upon by the operatives. It is hoped for the sake of 
industrial peace that the ballot will not reveal a 
desire to insist upon the full demands. The Northern 
centre of the Employers’ Federation embraces 
Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and the Isle 
of Man, and steps are, we understand, being taken 
to ascertain what support the masters in this wide 
area will be prepared to give to the Newcastle em- 
plovers in the event of the conflict continuing after 
the 21st of this month.—- Yorkshire Post 
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LEGAL. 
IMPORTANT CASE AS TO ARCHITECT'S 
LIABILITY. 


THE case of Vaux *. Wimperis and Arber came 
before Mr. Justice Grantham in the Queen's Bench 
Division on the 3rd inst., an action in which the 
plaintitis, engineers and manufacturers of heating 
apparatus, carrying on business in Sunderland, sued 
the defendants to recover 238/, balance of an 
account for hot-water pipes placed in the Palace 
Theatre at Blackburn, Lancashire 

Mr. Montague Lush appeared for the plaintitis, 
and Mr. Statham for the defendants. 

Mr. Lush said that during the construction at 
Blackburn of the Palace Theatre by a company 
called the London and Lancashire Company, 
Limited, his clients were asked by the people 
engaged in the work to send in an estimate for the 
hot-water pipes 

Mr. Statham said that the defendants were archi- 
tects to the London and Lancashire Company, who 
were the real people interested in the promotion, 
and the company had a contractor named Davidson. 
Defendants were not liable because they had given 
certincates for the work done 

Mr. Lush said there could be no suggestion that 
the goods were ordered on the part of the company 
He would satisfy his lordship that the plaintitts 
knew nothing about the London and Lancashire, 
Limited, and it was only after the work was done 
and they tried to get their money that the defen- 
dants denied responsibility, and referred them to a 
company which was now in liquidation and had not 
gota shilling. Messrs. Vaux sent in an estimate for 
the work for 320/,, and the defendants replied 
“ We beg to inform you that we accept your offer 
of 320/. for hot-water pipes,” &c. 

Mr. G. N, Vaux, a member of the plaintiff firm, 
gave evidence to the effect that they never heard of 
the existence of the London and Lancashire Com- 
pany until they sought to get their money 

Cross-examined 

The original contract for the building of the 
theatre was for 17,0001. He had not seen a board 
on the works stating that the theatre was being 
built by the London and Lancashire, Limited, His 
firm applied to detendants for certiticates on several 
occasions and got them, They had Mr. Davidson's 
cheque for one payment. At the end of the work 
they applied to Davidson for extras, and were 
referred to the London and Lancashire Company 

Mr. Statham said this was really a test case, and 
was a matter of interest to the Institute of Archi- 
tects, because if it was held that the architects were 
liable simply because a contractor came to grief, it 
would have a very great effect on the profession. 

Mr. Justice Grantham, in giving judgment, said 
he had no doubt the defendants were liable. It 
might be unfortunate, but architects should be 
careful when they gave orders to make it clear that 
the goods were not for themselves. Architects often 
did things for which they had no authority. In the 
great majority of cases the matter came out all 
right, but when it happened that was not so, the 
plaintitis had no alternative but to look to the man 
from whom they received the orders. 

His lordship accordingly gave judgment for the 
plaintiffs for the amount claimed with costs, and 
refused leave to appeal. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 
ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 

13,999.— PIPE UNIONS AND Joints : W. F. Henning 
and LL. Higgs.—For pipes that are rigidly mounted 
and have ditierent diameters the screw-union is 
formed with a sleeve which is screwed on to one 
pipe and is held by means of a collar to another 
Sleeve. The former sleeve fits loosely around the 
other pipe to which it is fastened with packing 
pressed round the pipe with a gland-like cap or 
collar that is screwed on to the other sleeve. 
_ 14,023.—BURNERS FOR INCANDESCENT LAMPs : 
+E. Tatham and F. L. Cope.—Low-pressure gas- 
burners are provided with air-iniets that are placed 
below the gas nozzle’s outlet and are directed up- 
wards at an angle of about 30 deg. to the burner’s 
axis. The burner is mounted, with an adjustment, 
upon a cone-shaped mixing tube, and there are also 
provided more openings for supply of air, which a 
hit-and-miss valve regulates—the valve being held 
in the position desired with a set screw. 

14,024.——-A STOP-GEAR FOR CRANES: R. W. 
Monahan and H. Barsdorf—The inventors furnish 
means for showing when a derrick jib or other kind 





of crane has been overloaded. A casing, whic) 
contains a strong spring, constitutes a link the 
lifting-chain or tie-rod, a compression of the spring 
by an excess of weight will operate some sipnaljin. 
apparatus, a steam-brake, &c. In one shape of the 
contrivance the spring carries a cross-bar, whic) 
will engage with a stop upon a rod that m 

lengthwise, and the rod's movement is « n 
cated by means of a bell-crank lever, a bell circu): 





ves 


can be set up by the closing of an electrical . si t 
carried by a spring-plate which: is caused to eny 
with an inclined surface fitted upon the croas-b4; 
14,034.—SOLDERING-IRONS G. Ketiman —The 
soldering-iron consists of a four-sided piece which js 
bent at a right-angle and is bolted on to a support 
which is secured adjustably, by means of 4 se 
screw, to the burner-tube, and either end of the iroy 
can be brought into use. As the gas flows throuy 
the handle it draws in air through holes cut in q 
socket, or the gas and air may be admitted through 
separate tubes at the handle's end. A tube having 
a spherical cap and a slip constitutes the burner 
14,061.—-A TOOL FOR SCRAPING AND SMootHive 
Woop : F. ¥. Bryant.—The blade, whose edyes ire 
turned forwards, is clamped on to a cross-bar, at 
each end of which is a handle fashioned like that of 
a spokeshave ; horizontal arms which carry guiding 
bars project from the ends of the crossbar, and will 
run over the wood as well as atiord a support for 
the tool. In order to secure a variation in the 
blade’s inclination to the wood one of the guiding 
bars is (or both of them may be) mounted 
slides which are held adjustably with thumb-nuts in 
vertical grooves cut in the horizontal arms at the 
cross-bar's ends. 
14,068-9 —ANTI-FOULING PREPARATIONS l 
Coleman.—A compound for coating the wooder 
surfaces of submerged structures consists 
soluble paste arising from the decomposition 
comminuted copper or its alloy when laid upon the 
indented surface of the wood. After the paste las 
been washed away the surface is coated with an 
anti-fouling paint or some paint made of a material 
—such as poisonous salts of copper—that will be 
come poisonous when exposed to sea water in the 
presence of copper. For submerged surtaces of 
metal, granulated or comminuted lead, tio 
is applied, with a blower, to a moist layer of pa 
upon the surface ; when that has become quite dry 
a thin coating of paint is laid over the gran 
lead, tin, or zinc, and then a layer of commi 
copper is rolled over the second coating of paint, 
whilst more finely divided copper should be apy 
by the blast process in order to nll up the interstices 
Electrolytical action will not ensue, since the copper 
is free trom contact with the structures metallic 
surface 
14,128.—MEANS OF ESCAPE FROM Fire: 4. W 
Fickler.—Two sets of “lazy-tongs” frames, to be 
extended with winding-ropes joined to the windlass 
barrels, carry a platform which is turned upona 
vertical axis, or traversed with a screw, and a 
carries a bridge; a lever serves tor extending t 
frame, and a bent lever for adjusting the bridges 
inclination. A sudden collapse of the platior 
prevented by means of a hollow telescopical pilar 
provided with valves; struts and a crank re 
further support to the platform and bridge resp 
tively, and a rack and pinion serve tor exte 8 
the four legs of the frame of the base 
14,166.—A METHOD oF SECURING DOOR 
GATE HINGES IN WALLS: H. Merryweather —! 
mounting the hinges of gates and doors in 
and other walls, their parts which are to be tastencd 
against the wallare fashioned with plates which are 
joined with bolts and pins that are built verticas) 
into the wall; the hinge-hook may be mad ¢ 
piece with one of the bolts. For catches 4 
latches, the latter are to be secured by the turni: 
up of a hook, no separate bolts being needed, an 
the invention comprises a catch-piece that can ve 
engaged with a latch and bolt at one time 
14,169. —AN ELEVATOR FOR BUILDERS USE* 
Candiish and C. Goddard.—Rollers, which carry 4 
belt worked with a crank, are mounted within 4 
portable frame. Carriers for bricks and othe 
materials are fitted at intervals upon the belt. A 
strut is attached to the frame at a point near its 
upper end, and a foot is provided for its extensinie 
base. 


i.e 
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14,222.-—APPARATUS FOR HEATING WATER: ©. U 
Paul.—The boiler comprises two of more doubic” 
walled cylinders which are joined to one anotier 
and also to a double-walled semi-cylinder. cas 


current of gases from the furnace through the 
is directed and controlled with battles and an at 
In another shape rings are employed for )0!9!%5 
together the boiler sections, the water spaces ¢ fl 
municating through apertures. Cast-iron "4 Be 
should be substituted for the rings if the De 
sections are made of cast-iron. ; 
14,.231.—SAFETY Windows: $. W. Siic}farie™ 
The inventor's object is to prevent the spreac’ 
fire ; he makes windows and roof-lights with dou’ 

nes of wire-glass and fastens them in sasices ©" 
rames constructed of hollow metal, whi!st the Ire 
circulation of air between the panes is provit’™ 
for, openings in the bottom rail and hollow s© 
communicate with the air within the apartme’ 
and the air, having been heated in its flow tro’ 
the frame and between the panes, finds ao — 
through openings cut in the window head or '™ 
to the air outside. 
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14,250.—A CASING FOR ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS 
4. Hudson and C. F. Wightman.—A casing, con 
structed of wood, is put within another metal casing 
fashioned in two parts, that are strapped together 
when the meta! casing is laid in its place ; junction 
poxes, similarly put together, are further provided 
with openings in their sides through which the 
wooden casing for the main and branch leads can 
be inserted. 

14,200.—A GUARD FOR CIRCULAR Saws; G. E 
Vennell, H. V. Mennell, and 7. Walls.—A_ yuard 
which can be applied to circular saws and similar 
cutters of different sizes, has a hood wherein isa 
V-groove which rests upon the lower edges of two 
plates; at one end of one plate are pivotted two 
links for clamping purposes, whilst a wire holds it 
to a slot cut at the plate’s other end, the wire has 
two ends which are fastened to a rod that projects 
from the sides of the other plate; the two plates 
are pivotted together, and a slotted lever provides for 
the due regulation of the height of the hood’s fore 
end with the first-named plate, the other plate’s end 
being passed through a slot cut in the saw-bench 
and pivotted on to a sliding block ; a thumb-screw 
«pon a bolt effects the necessary angular adjust 
ment, and a screw's handle serves for moving the 
slide both forwards and backwards. 

14,277-—COVERINGS FOR WALLS, & ( pe 
Veneering Company.—The panels or coverings are 
intended for decorating walls, wainscots, pillars, 
articles of furniture, and so on. They consist of 
sheets of veneer that are cemented or glued 
together, the grains having been laid in ditierent 
directions, the top sheet, made thinner than are 
chose beneath, is glued on to a sheet of leather, and 
the panel is then enclosed for the pattern or orna- 
mentation, the sheet remaining in the embossing 
press until the glue has become quite hard 

14,282.—AN APPARATUS FOR COOLING, HEATIN 

AND PURIFYING AIR: W. ¥. Mulla 
apparatus comprises a rotating framework in the 
shape of a cylinder, which has an envelope made of 
gauze and is encompassed with a set ot L-shaped 
tubes through which, as they are turned together 
with their central nave or boss, hot and cold water 
«3 caused to flow from a common supply-pipe 
air is forced through the gauze sprinkled with 
water, whence it passes through a metallic screen, 
and so to the exhaustion a vessel receiving 
che waste water. 

14,200.—A LiFT-VALVE: C. S. Frishmuth—The 
valve’s tubular portion is placed around a tubular 
seating, the fitting within a recess in the cap i 
made water-tight, and the cap can be readily 
removed for a re-facing of the valve-seating, the 
Curning spindle is joined with a T-head to the valve, 
or it may be separately detached 

14,291.—-A FLUSHING CONTRIVANCE : F.S, Winser 
—An air pipe and a valve to be worked with a 
Goat are arranged within the space between the 
trap in the siphon’s longer arm and the siphon 
stself, the cock becomes closed when the water level 
rises, then with the sinking of the filled float the 
valve opens, so that the air escapes and flushing 
ensues, in order to secure a repetition of the flush a 
small siphon is provided which empties the float 

14,.292.—CONVERTIBLE STOVES: WY. Youlten 
he stoves are intended for use with 
coal. To the base-plate of a revolving 
attached a semicircular socket that rests upon the 
semicircular top of the base-plate’s pivot ; 


mi hos 


rhe 


ducts, 


two grates 
are provided—one for gas, and another larger one 
for coal or other solid fuel—and between them is 
cnserted a partition of fireclay with a layer of 
asbestos ; a passage in the base-plate’s pivot « 
ducts the gas, which, when the gas stove is turned 
outwards, flows through a tube to the burners, and 
when the coal stove is turned outwards throug! 
another tube to Bunsen burners under the bars that 
it may ignite the fuel. An opening in the soot-guard 
plate leads to the flue, there are openings in the top 
pivot plate, of which one is placed at the back under 
the solid portion of the covering plate, and the other 
is under the opening which communicates with the 
fue. The hinged cheeks may be adapted for use as 
screens, or for adjustment against the front edges of 
the stove's revolving part. [In a modified applica- 
tion of the invention the stove is closed altogether, 
thus constituting a closed gas stove and a slow- 
combustion stove, provided with a middle water 
chamber pierced for the escape of steam 

14.303.—A_ METHOD OF UNLOADING TRUCKS 
W. H. Wall,—As the waggons arrive upon the rails 
they are arranged in a line upon a traverser whence 
they are shunted on to parallel rails, and are then 
unloaded into the shoots. Hinged dogs, working in 
guide-rails and attached to the end of a piston in a 
cylinder, propel the trucks along the several rails, 
their premature passing on to the traverser being 
checked with stops that are worked by the hand. 
As each truck takes its place in front of the parallel 
rails a stop upon the traverser becomes auto- 
matically liberated, and a piston and cylinder there- 
upon impel the truck, a separate piston and cylinder 
3re provided for moving the traverser. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


(For some Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous isaues.) 
CONTRACTS. 
Tende to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Forme of Tender, &c., Supplied by be delivered 
I*Slop and Material Carts. Water Vans, &c................... Willesden District Council ......... Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W......0..... e Nov 
| Cottage, Culham, Oxfordshire . v | Great Western Railway Company G. K. Mills, Paddington a, ‘pega TV é  deavtivessecmuntuib.as : a 
Cottage, Symonds Yat, Herefordshire... “ do. €o 
Chapel, Sligo Asylum.................... Committee - T. Deane & Son, Architects, 15, Ely-place, Dublin ...... Pe do 
Filter Bed .... sdamansounsednenineozebesenecseesres sai Worcester Corporation. ‘ T. Caink, Civil Engineer Guildhall, Worcester ......._. eeneeoen os do, 
Wrought-iron Fence ing EAE SII SAT Sa HT Rugby U.D.C. oe D. G. Macdonald, Civil Engineer, Council Offices ..... makati do 
Poe en. Seen: London County ‘Council Parks Department, 1), Regent-street, S.W. oo. cceceeeee || Nov. 1A 
Road Works, &c., Poulton-road.. Fleetwood (Lanes.) U.D.C.............. E. Frobisher, Civil Engineer, Town war: ~ ; do, 
tea: Bg ER TR Herne Bay (Kent) U.D.C. ............ Baldwin Latham, Civi Engineer, Victoria-street, Westminster. do, 
Renovation of Church and Schools, Pontnewydd ..... sien Rev. G. H. Fauthall, Aloion-road, Pontypool . .. sdilscaeiiele do, 
Twenty-four Cottages, Tweedmouth ............06... 0000 North-Eastern Railway Company Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on Tyne a do. 
Alterations to School, Hilderthorpe................00.00++. .. Bridlington School Board ............ My Barnshaw, Architect, Bridlington ST sccumesstcenarensesserer <e do, 
Four Residences, Buncrana, Ireland ........ ccc. | _Stwesusensene K. E. Buchanan, Civil Engineer, Castle-street, Londonderry ..... do 
Additions to Slaughter Houses ...... <0... ..c.ccccseeenoeee Carlisle Corporation H. C, Marka, Civil Engineer, 36, Fisher-street, Carlisle .............. do 
Streets, &c., Lower Sleaford-road, Newark a nh rg hy Harrison, Architecta, Bargate, Newark ............... do 
Making- up Wandle- road, Beddington eecene Croydon B.D.C. .........cscrseevenseres see ison, Fell-road, Croydon ..............0..00 Repakennngenne do 
| Schools, Sutten-on-Sea, ae sa bulsiiinait Mortimer & Son, Architects, » Corporation: street, “Lincoln 4 Nov. | 
| Sewers, &c , Wendover aa .... High Wycombe B.D.C. .............. > lor, Sons & Santo Crimp, C.E., 27, Great George-street, 5.W do 
| Business Premiees, RP A APE ARR Be. Ti Se, BIO cnnas: vsotneressvencs . Lash, Ns SI isnideduricedsctnacestsittoveencoonsns eis do 
| Restoration of Church, Bickington, Devon ......... SS ee Tait & Harvey, EE IIE inicnnmsncsasan.ivobuscewincsacte sia do, 
| Six Houses, Butts Beck, RMN, LAGER. cccsecncccsessocseces|  8=«§«- (wane tennen ° Mr. Butler, Architect, Cornwallis-street, Barrow .............. : do. 
Three Houses, = rholme, Paes ea R. Berry, Architect, Commercial-street, Halifax ................. d 
Additions, &c., iouses, Sadler-street .| Durham R.D.C. ow S a on, Sarveyor, Weston-hill, Durham ....... viiehenieen Nov 
Alterations to one School, cc ... Bradford School ‘Board ow ey, Architect, 9, Market-street, Bradford . uae faba Nov 
Flint Road Metal................ al ia a te .. Newhaven U.D.C. Mf ‘Eur. Couneil Offices, Newhaven. isinhdiiantiaiavies do 
Drainage, &c. sauheneteenseusieeeen| See Makerfield U. D.C. A. Bowes, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Earistown | pibnagdeseakusestieese : do 
| Street orks, Athol-street, ‘Baristown .................., do. Go 
Villa, Whitchurch, Tavistock.............0........, conipananens T. A. Clark, Architect, New Town-chambers, — MUD resseeeeees do 
Repairing Olinda- -place.......... Bridlington Corpention. sesseseeeeeeey “Borough Surveyor, Town Hall ........ ‘i iidiistionen do 
Street Works....... anal Urmston (Lancs) U.D.C. ... .. J, Heath, Surveyor, Council Offices, U rmston .... esnnhonasese Nov 
Fier, Coves, Isle of White ___.............................. COWOS TL. 2.cccs-cqrcesecenesces pneesees R. E. Cooper, Civil Engineer, 5, The Sanctuary, 8. ss seatioabiaiad do 
Street Works, Queen's-road, Geo... ccccececccceesseess. Urmston (Lanes) U. TD: cndienitimet te TORE, UGE, CUMIIOED.  cncecnsccsncssncsennsnsen epestncasectsceresccens do 
| Making-up Devonshire-road  .........cccs.cscossessocoseerees Burnham-on-Crouch U.D.C. ..| B. Dilliway, High-street, Burnham... ..... NOS ID do. 
'*Sewering, Levelling, Paving, &c. ....... scesscsssesceerse} DEOMIey U.D.C . sees Surveyor, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent... dtigmebibianiien do 
Alterations to > mneale School, Dundalk... peceesonss W. Beck, Architect, DumdalK  ....0..0..-cc0c--csocsrscescoscoesssone A 
Schoo! Buildings .., an * Upper Neath School Board eo. J.C. Bees, Architect, Church- -piace, Neath...... Ce eae _ do 
Groynes . inebenetinibninen Bridlington Corporation............... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall . | Nov 
*Two Cottage ‘Homes, eae ITT! Woolwich Guardians ..,......... . Church, Quick & Whincop, Architects, “William-st. Woolwich do 
*Engine House and | Boller House. Sls ccceartatedabliuaced Darlington Corporation ............... Borough Surveyor, Town all, Darlington 2... cerenceereneserees Nov 
“Pumping Engine, & plied tied do. "do. do 
Reconstruction of Refuse ‘Destructor. ... Eastbourne Corporation R. M. Gloyne, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne Nov 
Steel Rails (1,060 toma) ................... . Stockport Corporation . J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Stockport ..... Nov 
Drainage Works, Contract No.3... ......... ...-. Dublin Corporation ..........-......000 G. Chatterton, Civil Engineer, 6, The Sanctuary, Westminster No 
"Iron Fencing .. ene: sees Walthamstow School Board ......... School Board Office, High- street, WaltetbOW occccccosccesesssese ‘ do, 
*Board Room, Offices, &c. . Easington Union .......0..ce-c.ceseeseee See Advertisement . a 
pw honk anrsencmammnmapamemaaatins « Watford U_D.C.. W. H. Syme, Arc hitect, ‘4 “High- ‘street, + eaniaaeanmgnpeanmens Nov 
Cottage Homes, Ponteland .. nonvonenteesene Newcastle-upon- Tyne ‘Guardians. Oliver, & Wood, Archt., Mosley-st., Ne vweastle-on sin Nov. 
;"Car Depot and a daniiacicnnteaenieinititins Salford Tramways Committee ...... Tramways Engineer, Town Hail, Salford ...... mie ; do 
‘Stations, &c. L. & N. W. and G, W. pel . Joint ineer, Woodside Station, Birkenhead ...................... De 
*Schools, Gainsford. road, “Walthamstow .. -+eteescescseee. Walthamstow School Board......... G. BE. T. Lawrence, 22, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, wc to 
*Board Room and Offices in Harrow. ro Ww. ee Paddington Guardians................... F. J. 8mith, Architect, Parliament eae, Victoria-street, 5. W do 
*Technical Schools... ecceeee ctssescereneeee SOuthend -on-Sea Corporation pre Town Clerk, Southend-on-Sea... erjmmasanonpnsoressreceeesees Rec, 
Sewage Outfall Works ee .». With ington (Lanes) U.D.C, ......... A. &. Mountain, Civil Engineer, Town ‘Hall | = en ae | L 
House, &c., Wesley Chapel, Harrogate .. : W. J. Morley, Architect, 260, Swan-arcade, Bradford .. sds No date 
Business Premises aiead ... Horwich Indus. Co-op. Boc., Ltd... F. W. Dixon, Architect, Trevelyan-buildings, Manchester do. 
Greenhouses, &., Burnside, Tikiey sabasivdbeaaieeekbebmansas pie Hodgson & Priestley, Architects, Old Bank-chambers, Bradford do. 
House, Boston Spa .. Mr. A. Farrar — Redford & Kitson, Architects, Greek-street-chambers, Leeds .. do, 
Hal! and Classrooms, “Giadstone-st. 1 Seotholme, Notta coosetsonese H. J. Price, Architect, %4, Low- -pavement, Nottingham ............ do, 
Alterations to Schools, Oulton ........ nonnanicninna Lowestoft School Board............... F. W. Richards, Arc hitect, Lowestoft ....-..00.<0+ sienibeddinene do, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Application 
Natare of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary het 
eS OE IT icin cectsiienntstenticinininniiiles priate Burgh of Partick ......c0....ccscsccsese:! Nov. 1¢ 
*Clerk of Works... ~—— County Council ... — 
*Manual Training Instructor. = ove ' School Bo for London «| 1008, per annum ...... N oe 
EG ONE sncesssnaiemtenisnaniinntanedntitabaseanandebed Croydon School Board..................| 90 per annum Bo an 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


By Mutrert, Booxer, & Co 
Bayswater.—105, Inverness-ter., u.t. 384 yrs., 


Gln Ries 0tsko0 cane vad ebieaketenasadsonnece £1,010 
Comtnentions, used im these lists.—F.g.t. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold rent; i.g.r. for 


ye -rent ; g.r. Aaa iat 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; leasehold ; ¢.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 

oe 5 yr for years St. for street ; rd. for road ; 2 hee 
md a ter. for terrace ; eres. for crescent ; 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


rt... Selene ok semetiots ae een se Neha, tee 
not necessarily the lowest, 


eo ees affect —- fact which 
io dine Ole use of this 
BRICKS, &c. 
Hard Stocks ‘5 ~ i 

pay ow Bae x16 © per1,coo alongside, in river, 

sosssees EI2 @ ” * ” 

Bright 
Facing Stocks.. 218 © ” ” ” 
PPOTS ccceeeese 2 3 06 ° ’ ” 
stereeseen EF DF railway 
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Public Appointments, pp. xviii, xix. d \ 


PRICES CURRENT | eesnmees 
One Side and two £ s. d. 


Ends .... 15 © © per 1,000 at railway de 
Two Sides and one 

eee 13 0 © a ” 
Splays,Chamfered, 

Squints ........ 140 0 ” ” 

Salt Glazed uw ees o less than best. 


Bas Postaad Comet | genses - 33 2 on " 
3 ° 
ge gh lime 5 isexclasive of the ordinary 


Grey poy Pom ceeeecece 828. 6d. per yard, delivered 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks, 328. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt 
STONE. 

Ancaster in blocks ... . - per ft. cube, deld. rly. dep®# 
Bath soe EP? ” "” 
Farleigh Down Bath ..1 8 et n 
Beer n blocks .... 3 6¢ pd ee 
Grinshill RS »” ” 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 23 - ” 

Dale ” 2 ” ” 
Red ill ” e § ” ” 
Red Mansfield 5, a 4 ” ” 
Hard York + 2 10 ” " 
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LONDON.—For extension of stores, workshops, and 
offices, E’ectricity oe ay myo Hoxton-square and 
Coronet-street, Shoreditch, for the Vestry of the Borough 
{ Shoreditch Mr. i "Rush Dixon, Engineer, Town 
Hall, Old-street. Quantities by Mr. J. ‘R. Hunt, Bridge 
House, 18:, Queen V ictoria-street, E.C. 
Allows ance 


for old 

material. 
Gibbs & Co....... £ra,eqga «£242 hi a 
Wallace & Co. 12,912 .. “ tt ‘ee 
Renshaw & Co. .. 11,903 .. so .. 122,853 
j. L. Holloway oe EBCOD as oe 33,600 
Chift Ford oe 30,67 —™ ., 10,670 
Chessum & Son .. 10,659 .. 10 - FO,64g0 
Wall & Co. .. 10,245 ss 25 .. 10,920 
Weibking & Son* 9,980 .. — .. 9980 


MARGATE.—For making up the following roads 
under the Private Street Works Act, 1892: (1) Road in 
rear of southerly side of Milton-road, (2) Milton-square, 
(3) Ventnor-lane, (4) Grotto Gardens, (5) Grange- road 
(part of), (4) footpeth at northerly end of Addiscombe 
road, for the Town Council. Mr. Albert Latham, 


Borough Engineer, Municipal weeeiattiest Margate : 
Tuff & Miskin » +. «. 1,046 20 
Paramor & Sons, Margate® se ake 983 0 


{ Sag meh (Vv "Snes For additions, &c., to schools. 


Messrs. sior & Cleg architects, 15, RKegent-street, 
Barnsley 
Masenry -Charles Lockwood, Peni- 
stone, near Sheffield* .. ca £338 1 > 
loimery.—Hawley & Sons, Penistone, 
near Sheffield* 185 1K 
Piumbing and Giasing.—Soowden & 
Son, Barnslev® - vaca St 3 
Plastering. — Hey & Waterhouse, 
Thur lstone, near Sheffieki*® 16 16 8 
lating.—M. Fleming, Bart palsy"... -. jz 10 9 
Painting. —Sn ywden & Son, Barnsley” > 4 


PLYMOUTH.—Ffor the erection of a shop. &c, 
Ebrington-street, for Mr. A. Rohrer, Plymouth Mr. F. 
A. Clark, architect, New Town Chambers, Piymouth : 
Wm. Stephens £1,255 0 £1,060 0 
F. 1. Stanbury 1,211 © 





Pearce Bros. 1,184 < i > 

C.W.H. Fox 1,158 32 9g 

W. Trevena 1,187 © 0 1,022 5) 

W. E. Blake 1,150 o | Steer& Pearce 1,009 0 0 

Thos. King 1,149 0 W. S, Steven 

Stratford & son 7 oos 9° Oo 
Gite... «ess &800 12 Pearn Bros. .. oO 8 

W. H. Leth- 1G. B. Turpin 783 
bridge .... 1,085 o Allen & Tozer, 

Joo. Davy 1,008 o Devonport’. 329 





SALISBURY For the erection of a _ public-house, 
York-road, Fisherton, for Mexsrs. J. Folliotts & Son. 
Messrs. J. Harding & Son, architects, Salisbury. (Quan 
tities by Mr. Ingalton Sanders, Southampton . 


Grace & Son.......- £t, 380 | G. Harris, Fisherton 
Wort & Way ...... 1,327 Salisbury*.... ~ £20 
Vincent & Folland... 1,235 


SHARDLOW (Derbyshire). — For the execution of 
sewerage works, hg ary” by-Derby, for the Rural 
Diets t Council. A. Fuller, F.S.L, Surveyor, The 
College, All Savots’, Derby : 


S. Saunders..£19,423 © 0| J. Tomlinson £10,584 o 


W, Jowett .. 13,186 16 S. Richmond 95,998 11 4 
George Bell 13,175 © ©} G. F. Tomlin. 
Bower Pros. 11,430 © son, Derby* 9,$70 





C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSOOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


" 11, 1%, 18, 14, 15, 16, #17, BACK 
® tia tow GARD) ARDEN, od hy 9 RAY’ STR 
BON ROAD, B.C. 


sins dunan ae cine eee BYERY 
THICK N E88. DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE Van. 
Telephone, No. 274 Holborn. Tele, Address: * 








SOUTH WOODFORD.- For proposed mission hal! 
Maybank-road and Gordon-road, South Woodford. Mr. 
A.W. Hudson, surveyor, London 
. W. Houchen ...... £779 | Hawkey & Oldman .. £6j0 
J. W.& T. Inkpen .. 749 


STAINES.—For the supply of 350 tons 1) in. broken 
Guernsey granite, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
E. J, Barrett, C_E., Town Hall, Staines :— 

Per ton 
delivered in trucks at 
Staines Junctior 


s. d 
CE TE Sa ns 00 5-0:00 00.00 cdnscese ee | ae 
er ere re 7 (2 
A. & F. Maunelle ... wnt ay iceicd aie aE 
Fry Bros., Greenwich, S.E.* 41 


WILLESDEN.—For the erection of superst:ucture of 
the pew infirmary, Acton-lane, for the Guardians of the 
Poor of Willesden Parish. Mr. A. Saxon Snell, architect 
Quar itities by Mesars. Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour : 
McCormick & Sons £94,790 | Spen er, Santo, & 


W. Gibson en 93.509 Co . £38, 3c0 
Patman & Fother- | Chessum & Sons .. 87,50 
ingham ... Oa,2800 | Cowley & Drake 86, 400 
Holloway Bros, $4,300 | Godson & Sons, Kil- 
Lawrance & Sons.. 88,700] burn-lane, W.* .. 83,918 


WOLVERHAMPTON, — For the erection of new 
special school for the Wolverhampton School Board. Mr. 
J. H. Fleeming, Architect to the Board : 


TON sexes ..-- £2,520 | Herbert ..- £2,231 
Bre patos as4to | L. Jonas : 2,19 
CNG swkdcé cease a | Willcock & Co. 2,170 
Bilson coecsevsece 2,289) Speake & Son, Wol- 

Gough se 2,233 | verhampion’.... 2,135 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER" eee ee 
the Office to residents in any part of the United 


annum sumbers) PREPAID. oal a 
te, Ry, New — India, ndia, China, mo 
om. Remittances (pa to DOUG 

FOURDRINIER) : should be addressed Se pate of” Tus 
BUILDER,” Catherine-strect, W 

teeny ey, in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 

tember ne gt Publishing toe 198. = anoum (53 

numbers on we ony wp my ee 


a Post. 


J.d, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


PLASTERERS’ LATHS 


(HAND-MADE) 
ALWAYS STOCK. 
for Prices, te, to 


Applications 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BeTHNAL Green, Lonpon, BE, 























THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS or 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofin 


and Preserving onthe Material: S. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone C 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under Ham, 
Somerset 
London Agent :—-Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 
Asphalte.—The Seysse!l and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Of 42 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow- sheds aa milk rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street 
ssnanata E.C. 


QUANTITIES, ke. L ITHOGR \P HE D 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON {or orowsest wast Soren 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS DIARY AND TABLES 
For 1900, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1,- Post 1/1 


DRY PLANKS AND BOARDS 
Mahogany, Wainscot, Teak, fo. &c 
Wm. MALLINSON & Co. 


Offices: 136 & 138, Hackney Road, London, N.C 
Telephone: 1319 AVENUE 








eee 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
ey Sema 


Special attention fe given to the above by 


French Asal 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, & 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, appl? 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON. 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation rd. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


